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(“THIS 18 MY BROTHER, MISS MORTIMER. WHY, TOM, WHAT 13 IT?" FOR HER BROTHER BAD SLUNK BACK FROM TBE SLENDEB FORM,] 


A FLOWER OF FATE. 


—o— 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Antog, here is a letter from your brother. 
He is coming down to-day.” 

“Is he?” observed Lady Anice, care- 
lessly. She was standing before her long 
mirror twisting and turning her dainty figure 
to see how a lovely robe of ivory satin (which 
had just arrived from Paris, and which her 
maid was trying on) appeared in her eyes. 

‘*Dunmoor is much troubled,’ sighed the 
Countess, sinking into a chair. ‘ What dress 
is this, Anice?” she added anxiously, as she 
beheld the costly satin. 

“One from Roderick’s? Dunmoor is 
troubled, you say, mamma. Dear me, that is 
extraordinary! I never knew Dunmoor any- 
thing but troubled.” 

**I wish to have a chat with you,” the 
Countess said. ‘Can you give me five 
minutes?” 

Lady Anice almost stamped her foot ‘n her 
vexation, 





“Take off this dress, Taylor, and give me 
some sort of wrap. do wish, mamma, you 
would let me know when you are coming to 
worry me!” 

The mother’s faded face grew touched with 
crimson at this remark before the maid. She 
said nothing, however, and waited while the 
garment was lifted from her daughter’s form 
and deposited on a couch. 

‘Now, mamma,’’ demanded Lady Anice, 
wrapping a voluminous pale-blue silk peignoir 
about her, looking exceedingly pretty and 
cross, ‘‘ what is it?”’ 

For answer the Countess opened a letter and 
drew forth an enclosure. 

‘* Read that!’ she said. 

Lady Anice ran her eye over it, and frowned 
deeply. 

*Dunmoor is simply a disagreeable prig,”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘Are my bills heavier than 
his, I should like to know? And what on 
earth is there to prevent his setting these 
paltry few?” 

* Paltry few, Anice!” exclaimed the 
Countess, aghast. ‘‘My dear child, remem- 
ber Roderick’s account alone is nearly a thou- 





sand! Your extravagance is terrible. You 
know our condition. You know——’’ 

‘‘I know that because I happen to have a 
father who has plunged his whole estate in 
debt I am to be denied everything!” 

“ Anice, that is not true. You know why the 
estates are so impoverished. To speak of your 
poor father, lying now stricken down with 
paralysis, is worse than cruel—it is a sin. 
You have had everything you want. Do you 
stint yourself? Look at my wardrobe! All 
old dresses remade, whilst you, with the 
terrible bill hanging over your head unpaid, 
have even ordered another costly gown from 
Roderick’s,and wear it without a single thought 
or care. Anice, you are very wrong!”’ 

Lady Anice tapped the floor impatiently. 

‘‘ Why did my father impoverish us so?” 
she muttered. ‘ We may have birth, but we 
are after all only beggars.” 

The Countess looked worn and weary. She 
passed her white hand over her brow. 

‘“‘What need to return to the past?” she 
said gently. ‘ Honour, Anice, came first in 
all to your father. To clear his father’s 
memory he sacrificed himself.” 
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‘‘Who feels this sacrifice?”” asked the 
mother, quietly. ‘Do you? Have I not 
neglected my poor husband to give you every 
pleasure in my power? While your brother 
is striving with all his might to uphold our 
position by strict economy you have done 
nothing to help us; indeed, only add your 
share to the burden.” 

“ That willdo, mamma,” cried Lady Anice, 
rising abruptly. ‘I am sick of reproaches. 
I have nothing else all day long.” 

‘* Anice, are you utterly heartless? ”’ 

Lady Anice shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘I can read riddles well,” she observed 
coldly. ‘‘Rex Darnley has been talking to 
you, and abusing me as usual. You are al- 
ways discontented with me, mamma, when 
Rex is near at hand.” 

“You are mistadsem, Amice,” the Commtess 
answered. ‘ Rex has said nothing to me on 
the subject of yommextravagance. Howcould 
he? He knows nothing,” uk 

Lady Anice was intent on examining her 
dress. 

‘Ts thieell you wanted to say ?” sheasked, 
as her mother paused. 

‘Tl wish te warn you that Dunmoor will 
be heme,.’” - 

“« Well, hoe a>. I shall soon make 
hig there is to be no nonsense 
What are o few 


dress well. Now, mamua, if are finished 
Taylor bad better 
some alterations, and I must wear it at the 
ball nem Poidiay.”’ 

The Countessfolded the letter she held, and 
walked to the door in silence. 


When alone Lady Amice stamped her foot 
in anger, and disfigured her pretty countenance 
with @ pouting frowm 


neagt. positively hate him, I 
shan’t in a hurey for taking the 
Karl away might just to walk home with 
actresses, I it ont of 

Mr. Motte did walk home thena, and 
now mamma will goand tell Rex all about my 
bills, and he will ad ge og ger ag | 
them, He.mut pay them, for I can’t, 
Roderick is growing Se 

Meamwhile down 2 ae was 
ae 4 


Mrs. Watson’s neij 
hearsal—the success of last night 
duced Mr. De Mortimer to keep the same 
— in the bill, so Vera was free to do as she 
liked. 


All day she was thoughtful and sad and 
strangely weary. The great mental excitement 
she had endured that morning, as she rushed 
forward and snatched a fellow-creature from 
death, had passed away and left her quite 
fatigued. The face of the man she had saved 
was always before her, and the thought of his 
crime and the man he had wronged haunted 
her. 

She could not push the idea of fear from her 
mind when the thought of Rex Darnley came. 
His dark, stern, handsome countenance, his 
quiet, resolute voice and manner, all struck a 
chill when she pictured the poor, weak 
criminal acknowledging his wrong. She tried 
to forget the incident, but could not; and when 
Amy brought up a cup of afterncon tea she 
broke into a hurried conversation to wake her- 
self from her troubled dream. 

‘* How pleased you look, Miss Watson. You 
have quite a colour,’’ she said. 

Amy smiled. 

‘‘Iam happy,’’ she answered, softly, ‘ be- 
cause .mother is happy—her baby is at 
home,”’ 

Vera looked up inqniringly. 

‘My brother Tom!" explained Amy, “ou 


| the red 
he could not meet her. 
the doormat, 





want you to see him.”’ 

**I shall be glad,’ Vera said, slowly. ‘* How 
nice it sounds to havea brotherf I knew what 
a joy a mother was”—she looked into the 
glowing fire—“ but except for her I have 
always been alone, I think.’’ 

‘You never had any brothers or sisters?” 
Amy asked. 

Vera shook her head. 


“‘No, mother always said I was her only” 


joy—the one star that came to brighten the 
darkness of her life; and yet it is strange 
sometimes I seem to remember a boy, a play- 
mate, I used to call a brother. I suppose it 
was all a dream.” 

Amy was silent—she was thinking. 

“ You are not happy after all,” Vera said, 
suddenly. ‘There is a troubled look in your 
eyes. What is the matter?” 

Amy smiled faintly, then her lips trembled. 

“I am troubled,” she replied, hurriedly, 
“but I keep it from mother. It is about 
Tom. He has something on his mind—he 
pretends he hasn't, but I know; amd beds not 


if he called it heartache.” < 
Vera rose and kissed the other. 
“Don’t vex yourself, dear, 


im to yor?” 
“ Bf you like,” 
gncing + the fine, feeling strange! iia 
aie r a. 
“This is: brother Miss Mortimer. 
) Why, Tom, is ie? ; 


slender form standing on the 


hearthrug wiitta 
ontetretehed hand, the firelight ——— 
of her hair, and a pure, lovely 

angel of the morning, and he felt 


pleased to know yeu,” 
Tom took the hand, and pressed i to his 


G°%® | lips, while Amy went to examine the door- 
/ meat. 


Some strange intuition had led Vera to guess 
the truth, but even as she did so her heart 
sank. Amy and her sweet-faced mother had 
given her such kind words, had treated-her in 
a way that the girl was rarely treated, and it 
was for their sakes she grieved. What a wreck 
to their happy home if the truth came out, or 
Rex Darnley refused to pardon ! 

“You have neuralgia, Mr. Watson,’’ she 
said, quietly, while her thoughts were going 
on; ‘‘everybody seems to suffer from it now. 
What is the matter, Miss Watson ? ” 

‘“‘T can’t find anything wrong with this rug, 
but I will fetch a light and then see.’’ 

As they were alone Tom Watson bent for- 
ward eagerly. 

‘To meet you again it is almost too good ! 
I have thanked you all day in my heart for 
what you did this morning.” 

“And you are decided?’’ Vera asked, 
quietly. 

‘Yes—yes. I-will go to Rex Darnley on 
my knees; I will beg him to hush up the 
affair; not for my sake, but for theirs. He 
eannot refuse—he must do it!” 

“« Where did you know this man ?” 

“T met him at the house of my employers. 
He took a fancy to me. I told him nothing of 
my surroundings; he does not know even that 
my mother lives here. My head was turned 


in London, and—Heaven forgive me!—I was 
ashamed of my angel mother and sister toiling 
like slaves to give me all they could. Rex ! 


to his rooms. Although a stern foe he is a 
staunch friend. He is rich—his mo is at 
his friend’s disposal. I borrowed, he lent— 
again and again—always with kind advice. I 

1 tell you my ruin—cards! I played un. 
known to him; I lost. I was ruined—he was 
away, started for Italy they told me. With 
merciless men to deal with, tempted, mac - 
with my folly, [ listened to the advice of 
those who led me astray. I wrote Rex Darn- 
ley’s name across a bill—the rest you know.” 

*“ Have courage!” whispered Vera, putting 
her hand on his shoulder. ‘ You will go tc 
this man.soon—when shy 

‘* High! here is your sister.” 
- Aupy- knelt down, and examined the rug 
carefully. 

“Tt is very odd! I can-see nothing,” she 
declared. “I think yeu must have made 





some Miiehake, Vera.’ 
“Yes, dear,” Vera turned towards her, 
- I did; but come in, and sit down. 
will be back d and we will have 
a tea together bafone I have to go down 
to theatre. Mr. Watsom likes tea, I am 
sure—all nice people do.” 
4nd so chatting Wers-set the man at 
his comfort, and Amy@ | the episode of 
the-deormat as they grew merry over the cup. 
_of tea. 
CHAPTER VEE 
- * Goop business, boss.” 
Mr. Nathaniel De Mortimer nodded his 
hend ; punt y = ae at Somes. 
peering through a in theseemery at the 
cramamed house. 


out ber sorrowful lay. Ac 
(a pexfent barricane of applause 


eo = his sh@miders. 
& -mine t® you, 
oe declared. Pay atthe endis 





Mr. Bigsby shook his head. 

“Nota bit of it. I ain't running down 
Delane; I think she's a very good, useful 
woman, but she ain’t the attraction of this 
’ere show. She can’t hold a candle to the 
little ’un.” 

De Mortimer’s brows met. 

‘* Don’t go filling Vera’s head with that sort. 
of stuff, or she will give me some trouble, 
She isn’t the easiest person in the world to 
manage, although sho is so gentle and 
timid.” 

‘*I¢ would have pleased your poor missus's 
heart, De Mortimer, to see her girl's 
success.” 

The manager growled something and walked 
away, Vera came off the stage atthe same 
time ; she had s smile and a kind word for 
Bigsby ; many a time he had shown her littie 
attentions. She walked to her dressing-room 
thoughtfully. 

This was the third night of Cinderella. De 
Mortimer had cancelled all his other ge- 
ments and settled to remain in Bentley for the 
remainder of the week. The news of the Earl's 
pee had spread, and-all the people from. 
near and far flocked to the performance. To 
De Mortimer’s delight, Maggie Delane’s 

ise, and Vera's pain, the three men of 
the Beaconswold party came every night. 
Young as she was, Vera was too well versed 
in the world’s kno not to understand 





what the <e meant by their sly hints 
and winks; and apart from that, the sight of 
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Rex Darnley’s cold, handsome face distressed 
her, knowing as shedid the secret of poor Tom 
Watson’s crime. 

It was of this she was thinking as she 
dressed for thebail-room scene. Aday had 
gone ; this was the end of the second, and Tom 
Watson had not sought his interview with 
his friend. He was ill—too ill to move from 
his bed—his mind tortured by the thought of 
his crime becoming disco . What was to 
be done? Vera shrank from the pain that 
must be inflicted on Amy by taking her into 
thesad confidence, yet she must soon know 
all; and with her loving pride in her brother 
Vera judged too rightly it would almost break 
her heart. 

‘‘ Miss Sobersides!’’ cried Maggie, as she 
just to take a peepather handsome 
image. ‘ You look as graveas a judge, Vera. 
I say, isn't this too awfully jolly ? It seems 
like afairy story. I hear we have a tremen- 
dous money house. Nathaniel ought to give 
us both a gold medal ; we certainly have saved 
the show.”’ 

Vera only smiled, her thoughts were all with 


Tom. 

Last night, as she had walked home, Rex 
Darnley again had walked beside her. She did 
not know why, but the presence of this man 
thrilled her most strangely, the tones of his 
voice stirred:‘her heart. Once she had been on 
the point of breaking forth about Tom, but 
even as she did so Rex had spoken some 
extra harsh words called up by the conversa- 
tion turning on deception,and her courage 
failed her. a 4 

She went on the stage again, sang, an 
finished the performance. 

When she was dressed in her hat and cloak 
she found the escort of the three gentlemen, 
immaculate in their evening dress, waiting. 

Vera did not give her hand; she simply 
bowed, and would have passed on, but Mr. 
De Mortimer stepped forward with a frown. 

‘Vera, his lordship—these gentlemen—do 
you the honour to wish to escort you home.” 

By the light of the solitary lamp hanging 
over the door Rex Darnley saw the girl's lips 
tremble, and the sight pained him. 

‘« Please do not think you are bound to ac- 
cept it, Miss De Mortimer,’’ he said. 

* You are very kind,” Vera said, coldly. 
“Tf my father has no objection how can I 
have any?” 

Nathaniel De Mortimer frowned. :The Earl 
pressed forward eagerly. 

“ Will you take my arm, Miss De Mor- 
timer ?” he asked. 

Maggie Delaneand Mr. Motte were already 
on ahead. 

Vera hesitated an instant, then passed her 
hand through the Earl’s arm. 

“She would not have done that for me,” 
was Rex *sunspoken thought. 

He dropped behind, and listened to Mr. De 
Mortimer's illiterate, pompous boastings in 
silence. 

Vera was a sages to him. He could not 
reconcile the idea of so fair, so eminently pure 
and gentle a girl being the child of so coarse 
and common a man. Her coldness, the dis- 
taste she — expressed for the forced ac- 
quaintance with the Harl and his guests, un- 
consciously gratified him. He found himself 
thinking at all moments about this young 
actress, whom he had never seen before three 
days ago. 

The Earl walked along in silence; hisheart 
beat strangely at the touch of the small hand 
on his arm, and he could not repress a feeling 
of triumph at Vera’s undisguised preference 
for his company. 

‘I cannot tell you how pleased I am to have 
made your acquaintance, Miss De Mortimer,” 
he said, eagerly, after a long pause. 

‘‘ Thank you, my lord,” answered Vera. 

‘«T trust we shall meet often after you leave 
here,’ continued the Karl. 

“It is scarcely likely,, my lord,” Vera 
replied, quietly. ‘‘ Our lives run far apart.’’ 

** Nowadays art is recognised,’’ Lord Vivian 

, With a smi ** You will be famous 





before long, Miss De Mortimer—I prophecy 
it! Rex Darnley, my friend, who is never 
known to flatter or praise, predicts a gigantic 
future for you.” 

“ Mr, Darnley is very kind.” 

Vera’s voice was cold as ice, yet she was 
inwardly in a fever of trouble. She was 
foolish, perhaps; but poor Tom Watson and 
his gentle mother and sister were ever before 
her. Vera had never received kindness such 
as Amy and Mrs. Watson had given her since 
her mother’s death, and it touched her to the 
heart. 

Lord Vivian glanced ait her enddenly. 

‘I wonder why you dislike Rex so much !” 
he said, involuntarily. 

Vera started. 

“Dislike him, my lord! I can hardly say 
that; yet I always have a sort of fear when 
I am near him,” 

“Fear!” cried the Earl. ‘‘Why, Rex is 
the kindest man on earth—so genile, so 
tender. Heis my friend. Heis the soul of 
honour, of chivalry—brave as a lion, pure as 
a woman!” 

Vera's heart thrilled ,unconsciously at the 
Earl's enthusiasm. , 

‘He has, at least, one staunch friend, my 
lord,”’ she said, with a smile; then she added, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ But is he not stern and hard— 
even cruel? He looks it.” 

Lord Vivian looked amazed. 

‘Cruel! Oh! Miss De Mortimer, you do, 
indeed, read him wrongly. He is just and 
merciful ; in fact, Rex is my ideal man.” 

They had reached the small house by this 
time, and in two minutes Rex and De Mortimer 
were with them; Maggie Delane and Mr. 
Motte were whispering apart. 

‘““What is that about an ideal man?” en- 
quired Rex, as he came up. 

Lord Vivian's face flushed in the moonlight. 
Vera spoke,— 

‘‘We were discussing a knight of chivalry, 
Mr. Darnley,” she said, turning to him. 
‘Lord Vivian, I am glad to say, still believes 
such things exist.” 

“‘ Eric believes many strange things,” Rex 
observed, with just a glance at Lord Vivian of 
intense good-fellowship. ‘‘ You must take all 
he tells you, Miss De Mortimer, with a grain 
of salt.” 

At that moment Mr, Motte joined them, | 

‘“‘I say, Eric, have you got your drag down 
here?” 

“Yes. Why?’ asked the Earl. 

‘Because I thought to-morrow we might, 
if it is fine, drive Miss Delane, Miss De 
Mortimer, and some of the other ladies over 
to Blackrock Castle. They would enjoy it.” 

“Oh! so much!” cried Maggie Delane, 
clasping her hands. 

‘I have the drag down here, Wenty, and I 
shall be delighted to lend it to you. Un- 
fortunately I cannot offer to be one of the 
party. I must give up the day to-morrow to 
my steward.” 

“That is a pity, old man, by Jove it is!” 
exclaimed Mr. Motte. 

‘“‘Yes, it is, indeed,” ehimed in Miss 
Delane. j 

‘* However, if the ladies are not afraid to 
trust themselves to my care, Rex wil) »rswer 
for it I know something about driviny.”’ 

“A little, Wenty,’’ observed Rex, with a 
smile. 

“So, Miss Delane and Miss De Mortimer, 
if you——” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Motte,” Vera said, 
quietly. ‘I am afraid I cannot join your 
party to-morrow.” 

‘Why, Vera?” broke ont Maggie. 

“‘ Absurd!”’ began. De Mortimer, angrily. 

“Oh! Miss De Mortimer, I say, by Jove, 
that is a disappointment!” 

‘I am sorry to have to refuse, but I must,”’ 
the girl said, quietly ; but Rex Darnley noticed 
that her great, lustrous eyes met her father’s 
almost defiantly. ‘“‘I have a great deul of 
work to do to-morrow.” 

‘* Well, it can’t be helped,” Maggie observed, 





good-naturedly. ‘And there is no moving 
Vera when she once makes up her mind,” 
“Don’t give me a bad character, Maggie,” 
Vera said, with a faint smile. “Iam sure 
Mr. Motte will understand how much I appre- 
ciate his kindness, and accept my apologies,” 
She bowed as she spoke. 
‘*Oh! Miss De Mortimer. Of course.’’ 
‘Then good-night.” Vera turned, and 
held her hand to the Earl, who bowed low over 
it; then, urged by some strong feeling, she 
extended it to Rex Darnley, and for the first 


-time their hands met. 


A thrill of unspeakable delight ran through 
Rex as he held the slender fingers in his, and 
gazed into the depths of the star-like orbs. 

Vera felt her cheeks grow warm with the 
glow of colour that came the next instant they 
had parted, and she was indoors, following 
Maggie Delane upstairs, 

‘* Vera, why wouldn’t you join the drive to- 
morrow ?”’ demanded Maggie, almost crossly. 

Vera took off her hat and sat down. 

‘Don’t be vexed, dear,” she said, wearily, 
“but I could not. Maggie, I dread being too 
intimate with these grand people; mother 
always warned me against it.” 

‘** As you like, old girl.” 

Miss Delane sat down to her supper com- 
posedly. Vera took her place. 

Beside her plate a little note was lying; 
she took it up and looked at it in surprise. 

‘Secrets !’’ laughed Maggie. ‘' Well, I’m 
just: going to get my slippers. Read your 
billet doux, Vera.”’ 

Vera tore open the envelope; inside, 
scrawled on a bit of paper with a pencil, were 
a few words :— 

‘Tam ill, I cannot move from my bed; 
what am Itodo? Amy guesses I am troubled ; 
but, oh! she must not know if I can help te 
keep it from her! In two days more it will 
be too late. You saved me once, help me 
again! Only a word will be necessary ; speak 
it as you pass my door. God bless you for 
your goodness. “Tom Watson.” 

When Maggie came back Vera was eating 
her supper quietly, and she chatted on as 
usual till they rose to go to rest. 

They gathered their things together, and 
Maggie put out the light. 

As they stood in the passage Vera spoke,— 

‘‘ Maggie, one reason that I cannot join you 
to-morrow is that I have set myself a task 
to do, and whatever comes I will try and do 
it,” 

The last words were spoken clearly ; they 
penetrated the half-closed door of Tom Wat- 
son’s room, and reached the ears of the poor 
fellow listening so eagerly for them. The 
girl’s silvery voice was like heavenly music tc 
his fevered brain, breathing as it did a pro- 
mise of deliverance from the terrible dark 
bondage of fear that now encircled him, 


moe 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘*T pon’t know what to do, Rex.’’ 

The words were spoken by Lord Danmoor, 
eldest son to the Earl of Daly, and brother to 
the pretty Lady Anice. 

The two men were in Lord Vivian’s study 
smoking and talking. 

“Do! Ifshe were my sister I should soon 
know what to do—assert my authority. You 
are practically the head of your family, Dun- 
moor; Anice should be brought to her bear- 
ings.” 

“She is unmanageable,’ said Lord Dun- 
moor, shaking off the ashes of his cigar. 
“You know I came here on purpose to 
remonstrate with her over her extravagance, 
and all she does is to fling backin my teeth 
our father’s expenditure in redeeming the 
estate. Folly and wickedness she calls it, while 
the poor old dud thought only of his honour 
and his father’s name.”* 

‘“‘ Anice does not understand what honour 
means, Dunmoor,” Rex observed, quietly. 

Lord Dunmoor was silent for a few 
moments. 
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“Do you think Vivian is in earnest?’ he 
asked. 
“ About Anice ?”’ 

Lord Dunmoor nodded. 

“It is impossible to say,”’;Rex said, slowly ; 
a vision of the Earl's eager face as he had 
bent towards Vera last night returning to him. 
“I think he admires her.” 

‘*Many men admire Anice,” her brother 
replied, puffing out a cloud of tobacco. “I 
don’t mind telling you, old fellow, that Iam 
deucedly anxious Anice should marry; she 
wears my mother to death. I can do nothing 
with her. I want to wash my hands of her 
altogether.”’ 

“Tam not surprised; but you are too weak, 
Dunmoor. You should show her that you 
are master, and——” 

“ May I come in?” cried a clear voice at 
the door,and Lady Anice appeared, looking 
like a piece of Dresden china in her dainty 
morning gown ; her lips tightened a little as 
she sttw Rex. 

‘* Talking business? Well, I won’tdisturb 
you. I have a message to deliver to Lord 
Vivian from mamma, Can you tell me where 
he is?” 

‘Gone out for the day,” Rex answered. 
‘‘He has some complicated affairs to settle 
with his steward. I may see him in the 
course of the morning. Shall I deliver your 
mother’s message ?”’ 

Lady Anice coloured just a little. 

** Oh, no,” she said, airily ; “it was a mere 
bagatelle, and can wait.” 

The trnth was, she had no message at all; 
but she was overcome with a desire to know 
where the Earl was gone. 

“TI saw the drag out early. I thought 
perhaps, he was arranging some drive for us.” 

“‘Did you,” observed Rex, quietly. ‘Oh! 
Anice, now you are here, Dunmoor and I 
want to talk seriously to you about——”’ 

Lady Anice put her fingers in her ears. 

‘‘I won't listen!” she said, gaily, ‘“‘ Dun- 
moor has done nothing but scold, mamma 
scolds, and now you, Rex; it is really too 
much.” 

And with a flutter of her laces and ribbons 
she was gone. 

** You see,” said Lord Dunmoor, rising, 
‘* That’s all one can get out of her. I believe 
she has no heart or sense.”’ 

‘*You wrong her; she has a great deal of 
the latter, though the former is wanting in 
her altogether. Where are yougoing now?” 

‘*T want to ride over toa place somewhere 
near here, called the Gill; two fellows I know 
have taken it for the shooting—awfully good 
chaps. One is anold chum of mine; we were 
at Eton together. He has just come back 
from Australia ; he went the voyage there and 
back to get his strength up after a nast 
illness. Will you come with me? I shoul 
like to introduce you to Moretoun and 
Druce.” ; 

“Thanks old fellow, I don't think I will 
come this morning; I want to have a quiet 
hour with my correspondence. Eric gave me 
up his ‘den’ for the purpose. Look at the 
mass of work I have before me!” 

‘Rex, you are a marvel—always slaving as 
if your life depended on it. What do you do? 
—and what on earth are-all these letters 
about?’ 

‘State secrets,” laughed Rex; “ but now, 
Dunmoor, be off, I must tackle them. We 
will put our heads together and dévise some 
plan for bringing Miss Anice to her bearings ! 
Aunt Eleanor is looking quite ill. Ta, ta, 
old boy.”’ 

Lord Dunmoor lit another cigar, nodded 
his head to his cousin, and strode from the 
room—a broad-shouldered, plain young man, 
but with an earnest, honest look in his plain 
face that was worth all his sister’s false, fair 
prettiness. 

Rex Darnley drew his chair up to the table 
and began to sort through his letters. He 


opened and read some quickly, and then took 
up a large, blue envelope which he glanced at 
n surprise. 


The contents were a long letter and a piece 
of paper, which, to his astonishment, he 
found to be a bill of promise, signed by him- 
self. He gazed at it for some time, then put 
it down and took up the letter. 

He was half way through it, when a foot- 
man entered the room and handed him a 
note. 

‘The young person is waiting, sir,” said 
the man. 

Rex tore open the note. 

‘* May I beg the favour of a few moments’ 
conversation with you? Pray pardon the 
oan request, the urgency of my errand 
must be my excuse, 

“Vera De Mortimen.” 

Rex half rose with a flush on his dark, 
dandsome face. 

*« Where is the lady? " he asked, hurriedly. 

“In the servants’ ’all, sir,’ the man 
answered, deferentially ; butinvariably curious 
while he spoke. 

“The servants’ hall,” repeated Rex, with 
' ill-suppressed vexation ; then he was about to 
go and bring Vera away himself, but his 
common sense rose to the occasion. 

‘‘ Kindly ahow the lady here, Johnson,” he 
said, sinking into his chair again. His heart 
was beating wildly and his pulse was throb- 
bing. He forgot even the astonishment that 
had seized him in the letter he was reading, 
his whole mind was taken up by Vera. 

In another instant the footman had 
ushered in the slender, graceful form clad in 
black, the exquisite loveliness of the face 
hidden beneath a thick black veil. Johnson 
glanced at her as he went out, and took in 
the great mass of red golden hair with 
increased surprise as to who Mr. Darnley’s 
visitor might be. 

‘‘Miss De Mortimer,” Rex rose and 
stretched out his hand, ‘this is an agreeable 
surprise; have you walked here?”’ 

‘© Yes,” answered Vera, in a low voice, as 
she released her hand from his and took the 
chair he pushed forward. 

She was agitated to a degree—all her 
courage deserted her again. She was almost 
on the point of making some excuse and 
departing, when the memory of Amy, her 
mother, and the poor wretched man whose 
future depended on her promise spurred her 

On. 

“Tt is warm in here. Will you not loosen 
your veil?” asked Rex, as quietly as he could ; 
he longed to see that fair face again, whose 
image haunted him. 

Vera unfastened the veil. 

She was pale, and her eyes were eager. 

‘““Mr. Darnley,” she said, lifting her great 
lustrous orbs to his, “this is a strange 
proceeding, unorthodox to the last degree. but 
—but when you have heard the reason of my 
visit, ‘perhaps you will pardon all that. I 
come to you as a suppliant.” 

* You!” Rex rose and half moved towards 
her eagerly. ‘ What can Ido for you?”’ 

‘I want nothing for myself,” answered 
Vera. ‘ 

She stopped, then went on, quickly,— 

‘*Mr. Darnley you have a friend named 
Watson?” 

“Yes,” said Rex, surprised, “I have.” 

“It is on his account I come. He—you 
have been deceived, wronged, by him. He 
meant to have come to you himself this morn- 
ing, but the mental agony he is enduring has 
made him ill—he cannot move. I was fortu- 
nate enough to save him from seeking his own 
death two days ago,’/now I come to you to 
plead for him. It is in your hands whether 
his ‘life henceforth is marred or is started 
afresh. He has committed a crimel"’ 

“Go on,” said Rex, coldly. 

He resented, he scarcely knew why, this 
pleading tone for another. His eyes were 
riveted on her lovely face flushed now with 
excitement. 

‘* He got into monetary distress. You were 
not there to help him. He forged your 


[— 





name!’’ 





Rex uttered an exclamation, and turned to 
his letters. He examined the bill now care- 
fully, then let his hand drop. 

‘* Well,” was all he said. 

Vera’s heart fell at the cold tone. 

“This man has ‘a mother, a sister. They 
know nothing of this—the disgrace will kill 
them. For their sake I——” 

‘‘What is this man to you?’ demanded 
Rex, almost harshly. x 
Vera turned white, her heart beat wildly. 

‘I do not understand you,” she said, in 
faint, low tones. 

“ Why should you plead for him? Does not 
Tom Watson know me well? Why could he 
not write tome? Why should you come?” 

Vera rose; her hands were trembling. 

“‘T told you he was ill. I alone know his 
secret, and I ——”’ 


**T gee.’’? Rex nodded his head, his breast 
was surging with mad thoughts. ‘‘ Heis you: 
lover?” 

Vera shrank back. 

“ You insult me!’ she gasped. ‘Oh! why 
did I come!” 


“Insult you?” he drew nearer to her, his 
eyes shining ; ‘‘ insult you—you who are to me 
the purest, the fairest of Heaven's creatures ! 
No, Vera, you judge me wrongly. Though I 
have known you but three days, those days 
answer for years! You have never left my 
mind—you ——”’ 

‘Mr. Darnley!’ the girl stood upright. 
** You have no right to address these words to 
me, but I see I must expect it. My mind was 
full of that poor man's sufferings when I came 
here. I forgot that hy so doing I could lay 
myself open to humiliation! ”’ 

‘“* Humiliation?” repeated Rex, hotly, then 
he drew back. ‘‘ Forgive me. Lapologise. Some- 
thing urged me to speak like that. Go back to 
Watson ; tell him he is pardoned; the affair 
shall go no farther. Any awkward questions 
that may ariseI will answer. For his mother 
and sister’s sake I will forget everything; tell 
him to come to me. There is good in him if 
he is led in the right way. Are you satis- 
fied?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” Vera said, simply. 

She felt the tears were starting to her eyes, 
and she turned aside and fastened her veil 
over her face. 

“‘Now you have succeeded, may I not hope 
to also ?’’ continued Rex, advancing with out- 
stretched hands. ‘ Will you not forgive my 
mad words?” 

Vera said nothing, but put her hand in his. 

Rex would have given all his wealth to have 


‘snatched that lovely form to his heart and 


encircled it with his arms. 

“IT will, if you will allow me, stroll down 
to the village with you?” he said, quietly. 
‘* We can go out through this door.” 

He led Vera along a passage to a side 
entrance—he was.anxious she should escape 
the sharp gaze of the ladies’ eyes, and the 
scandal that would arise. 

‘This shall be a secret between us, Miss 
De Mortimer,” he said, as they passed through 
the grounds. ‘No one shall know of poor 
Tom’s weakness here but ourselves.” 

‘** You are good,’’ Vera murmured ; she felt 
almost faint now the task was done. 

Rex feasted his eyes on her little, slender 
form, and on the delicate features seen through 
the veil, his heart still beating wildly. 

What was there about this girl that thrilled 
him so? 

Just as they were going towards one of the 
lodge-gates a figure on horseback approached 
them. It was old Vivian. 

‘* Why, Rex!’ he cried, in surprise, then he 
checked himself. He gazed at Vera for an 
instant. 

‘‘ It is Miss De Mortimer, is it not?” 

‘It is,’’ replied Rex, briefly. 

He felt vexed the Earl had met them, and 
on his side the Earl was strangely annoyed to 
see those two together. 

‘* Have you been seeing the gardens?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘I had a message to deliver to Mr. Darnley, 
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my lord,” Vera said, quietly ; ‘that accounts 
for my presence here.”’ 

“ Beaconswold is honoured,” said Lord 
Vivian. 

He vaulted from his horse, and gave the 
reins to @ groom near at hand. 

“ Will you not let me show-you the grounds 
now you are here?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Thank you no. I must return home.” 

* es ieee may I escort you?” persisted the 
arl. 

Rex frowned ; they were at the gate by this 
time. 

‘*Again I must refuse, my lord,’’ Vera 
answered, gently. ‘Will you permit me to 
say good-bye here?” 

7 _ held out her hand to Rex, then to the 
arl, 

‘* Not good-bye,’”’ cried the Earl, quickly ; 
*‘ only au revoir!” 

Vera smiled, bowed, and walked away, Rex 
and Lord Vivian stood silent, watching her as 
she moved along the road carrying herself 
with the grace of an Andalusian. 

“ You are a sly dog, Master Rex!’ exclaimed 
the Earl, as they both turned back. 

Rex frowned. 

‘‘ What do you mean, Eric?” he inquired, 
coldly. 

‘* You refuse to join me ona plea of business 
this morning. Iam not surprised now I see 
what that business was; but entre nous, old 
fellow, I think you might have told me she 
was coming.” 

‘* Miss De Mortimer’s visit surprised me as 
much as it does you. It was quite unexpected,”’ 
observed Mr, Darnley. 

The Earl looked at him for an instant with 
a cloud on his face. 

‘*What did she want?—more patronage, 
or intr 

‘*T am not at liberty to tell you what Miss 
De Mortimer’s business was.” 

The Earl flushed. 

‘*We have had few secrets, Rex,” he said, 
hurriedly, ‘‘and this ——”’ 

“Is one I have given my word of honour to 
guard closely. 

“ As you will.” 

The Karl turned away huffily, but the next 
instant he was back. 

‘* Our friendship is too old to be severed, or 
even crossed, by a girl of whom we know 
nothing, Rex.” 

‘“* So I think,” said Rex, grasping the other's 
hand as ina vice. “ Believe me, old chap, if 
I could I would tell you all about it, but my 
lips are sealed I must not speak.” 

Vera walked back to the lodgings in a state 
of curious excitement. 

She had succeeded. She was carrying back 
the tidings of more than life to Tom Watson 
Yet though the knowledge of this was a joy 
to her, she nevertheless longed from the 
bottom of her heart that she had not gone to 
Rex Darnley. 

Those strange, impassioned words he had 
uttered rang in her ears, making her heart 
beat wildly with a new and wondrous delight, 
yet as the delight was born it died in the 
flood of shame and hurt pride that over- 
whelmed her. 

‘* What must he have thought ?’”’ she mused, 

itatedly, as she hurried along. “This is 
what mother warned meagainst. Friendship 
between such men and myself means empty 
flattery andinsult. But ’’—her cheeks flushed 
—‘“the words he uttered were not insults, 
He looked in earnest—he could not have been 
aeting! I must not meet him again! I could 
not! Oh! how I wish we were leaving this 
village—I long to be gone now! I feel some- 
how as though destiny held some pain for me 
here!” 

She reached the lodgings. Amy was busy 
at work; Mrs. Watson was out. 

“Are you tired, Vera? If not will you 
sing alittle? Tom would enjoy it so much.” 

The young fellow was lying on a couch in 
the small back room. His face was deathly 
white, his eyes glowing with the eagerness 
and dread of one almost spent with anxiety. 


| Atsight of him Vera lost all her thoughts 
i about herself. 
| ‘‘T am not in the least tired,” she said, 
gently, removing her veil and hat, and going 
| tothe piano. ‘I am in the proud position of 
having accomplished a task, Yes, Mr. Wat- 
| son, I assure you,” she added, answering his 
mute look, ‘‘T had some work to do this 
morning. At one time, I confess, I thought it 
would vanguish me; but you will be glad to 
hear I have succeeded utterly, completely suc- 
ceeded.”’ 

Then she sat down and began to sing 
softly, keeping her eyes carefully turned from 
Tom Watson, who had covered his face with 
his hands to hide the tears that would come. 


(To be continued.) 








BUT NOT OUR HEARTS. 





CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


**T want you to look well to-night, my dear; 
be careful with your toilet, or let Fadette 
choose your dress,” said Lady Dorothy, a few 
days later, at breakfast, as she stirred her 
chocolate, glancing across at her companion. 

“Yes, aunt. here are we going?” 
inquired Miss Vane, looking up from her 
perusal of a letter headed H.M.S. Juno. 

‘‘To the Duchess de Pescara. A dinner 
first, to which only the élite, including our- 
selves, are invited, and a dance afterwards.” 

“Tt will be a long evening, then?” 

‘For me, not for you, who can valse and 
enjoy yourself.” 

‘*We reed not stay for the dancing, aunt, 
if you don’t wish it,’’ she said gently, 

‘* Yes, we will,” replied the obstinate old 
woman. ‘ What have you come to town for, 
but to see and beseen? Besides, I shall enjoy 
it. I shall like to see faded beauties of past 
seasons forced to bow to your superior charms 
—forced to give way and retire.” 

“‘T hope they won’t have to do that.” 

‘“Humph! You're not like most of them, 
ready to tear each other’s eyes out with 
envy.” 

“Oh, no! I should never envy another 
woman anything while I possess Paul’s love.’’ 

“No, of course not. That’s all right. 
This isn't, though,” she added a moment 
after, as she glanced over an epistle she 
held. “This has been delayed. It is from 
Max. He will be here to-day.” 

‘* Really? So soon?” 

‘Yes. How tiresome. I must go and 
give orders to have his rooms prepared,” and 
she finished her chocolate and bustled away 
to give orders, and superintend the carrying 
out of them. 

Opal was seated in a little boudoir, all sky- 
blue satin and silver, when she heard the door 
open, and, concluding it was Lady Dorothy, 
asked,— 

‘ Has Max come, and is lunch ready?" 

‘“* Yes, to both questions,’ replied a deep, 
masculine voice. And jumping up she found 
herself face to face with a tall, handsome 
man. 

«« [~-I—did not—know—you had arrived!" 
she faltered, blushing divinely. 

‘No. I came to announce the interesting 
fact, And so you are the little cousin I re- 
member seeing some years ago! How you 
have grown! Quite a ‘young woman now!”’ 
taking her hands in his as he spoke, and 
holding them longer than was absolutely 
necessary. 

‘* Do you really remember me?” she asked, 
pleased at his saying so. 7 

“Really. I have a vivid recollection of 
you, in a black gown, with all this,” touching 
the amber hair, “falling about your shoulders 
like a veil of spunsilk. And doyou remember 
me ?”* 

“Yes.” 

“And do you think I have altered?” he 


demanded. 








“ Hardly at all,” she answered, scanning 
his face somewhat timidly. 

“Do I look older?” 

‘6 No.” 

“* Uelier?” 

** Oh, no.” 

“That is right. Aunt says you never tell 
fibs, so I shail not shrink now from the 
criticism of those dear friends, whom I have 
not seen for the past few years.”’ 

‘I don't think you need,’”’ she said inno- 
cently, paying him a compliment without 
knowing it. 

‘That is consoling. But let me take you 
into lunch,” and, offering her his arm, he 
conducted her tothe dining-room, and wag 
most attentive during that meal, while Opal 
stole supercilicus glances at him, and won- 
dered whether the hot Indian sun had tanned 
his hair and moustache to that rich golden 
shade, for she thought it had certainly looked 
redder to her childish eyes than it did now, 
and his face not nearly so handsome. 

Perhaps his bronzed skin accounted for that, 
and made the white teeth, lavishly displayed 
when he smiled, look whiter, the light blue 
orbs—the least attractive feature in the at- 
tractive face—darker, and gave an altogether 
more manly appearance. : 

‘*So you’ve renewed your former acquain- 
tance ?”’ said Lady Dorothy. 

“Yes. We have had quite a cousinly 
chat.” 

“That's right. And what do you think of 
her?” nodding her head towards her niece. 

‘I think she is everything she ought to be,” 
he replied, guardedly, for he by no means 
approved of the open way in which his aunt 
praised her protége’s good-looks to their 
faces. . 

‘“Humph! That may mean anything or 
nothing.” 

‘*Do you think so?” 

* Of course I do. 
meant me to.” 

‘Then I ought to be satisfied.” 

“You ought, but I don’t suppose you 
are.” 

“T don’t suppose anyone ever is here 
below,” he replied, rising with a heavy yawn. 
‘* Blasé as ever.” ; 

“I think Iam. That sort of thing doesn’t 
pass away with the years that roll over our 
heads. Rather, it grows worse.” , 

‘That depends upon the mode of life one 
leads.”’ 

‘* Does it?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“And you think tke life I have led 
has-——” 

‘*‘ Has been about as bad for you as it pos- 
sibly could.” 

“Ah! Perksps you are right,” he agreed 
lazily, as though it were not worth disputing 
about. : 

“Of course I am. I hope you don't feel 
too much done up and ennuyé to escort to & 
dance and dinner this evening ?”’ oil 

“I am always at your service,” Le rejoined, 
with negligent politeness. : 

‘“ Humph!” grunted his aunt, using her 
favourite interjection. ‘Kind to say that. 

‘* Where is it?” 

‘‘ At Pescara House.” 

“Ah!” he said again. ‘ Still keep up your 
friendship with the Duchess?” 

* Yes, She is one of my greatest favour- 
ites.”’ 

“ Can't imagine why she is.” ; 

“You ought to know. I adore physical 
beauty.”’ 

«“ And don’t care a fig for mental.” 

‘I don't say that. Still I prefer a hand- 
some face to a clever brain.” " 

‘I know you do, and a woman with a 
lovely face to one with a clean, unstained 
reputation.” 


And that’s what you 


‘‘Max!” Her tone was full of indigna- 
tion. 

“Tt is true.” - 

“Tt is not true.” , 

‘What! When you persist in being 
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intimate with such a woman as the Duchess 
José?” 


“She is all right.” 
‘* Most people think she is all wrong.” 
‘“‘ Most people are scandal-mongers.”’ 


* Very true. Still there is seldom smoke 
without fire,”’ 
“Pooh! Whére is the smoke?” 


‘‘Ivors Rowand used to be looked upon as 
very tangible smoke before I sailed for 
India.”’ 

** Nonsense, 

“* Exactly. 
femme.” 

* And of the husband.” 

“OF that I can hardly judge. 
seldom to be seen.” 

“Indeed he is. He drives with her in the 
Park once or twice a week, heads the table 
when she gives a big dinner, takes her to the 
Opera in the season, and always escorts her 
to Monte Carlo, Nice, or any other place 
she may choose to go to in the autumn.” 

“He doesn’t stay there, though, and of 
course showing up in the Park and at the 
Opera is arranged, for the edification of the 
public,”’ 

‘* Max, you are absolately abominable |" 

“Not at all. It doesn’t matter for you, 
only I don’t think you ought to take that 
child to such a woman’s house.” 

“Ridiculous. I won't listen to another 
word,” and she didn’t, for seizing on her 
stick she stumped out ofthe room in high 
dadgeon, at the abuse her favourite had 
received, 

To do her justice, she did not believe the 
Duchess was as bad as her friends painted 
her; she thought she was only fond of flirta- 
tion and amusement, fine dress, and fine 
jewels. Had she really thought there was 
anything more than a mere platonic friend- 
ship between Jos¢ and Sir Ivors she would 
not have allowed Opal inside her house. But 
she was terribly obstinate, and when she took 
a fancy toa person would believe nothing bad 
of them, unless she had the most substantial 
proof, 


He is simply a friend.” 
Ami de la maison, ami de la 


He is so 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tuere wa3 a blaze of light in the rooms at 
Pescara House, as Lady Dorothy and her niece 
and nephew entered, and the Duchess stood 
just under the chandelier receiving her guests, 
glittering with jewels, magnificent in lace 
and brocade—a splendid woman still, though 
her years numbered thirty eight, and her life 
had been one which tells on looks. Yet her 
lovely large eyes were bright and lustrous, 
her black hair abundant and shining, her com- 
plexion smooth, and hardly requiring the 
pains she bestowed on it, and her figure 
superb, 

** Charmed to see you!” she smiled to her 
old friend, ‘‘ and you, Colonel Londale, Quite 
an age since we have met!” 

At which Max muttered something unin- 
telligible, for he was not over well-pleased at 
being obliged to attend the Duchess's dinner. 

“ And this is your niece? An ingénue, and 
a lovely one! She graces my salon;” but as 
she spoke the Spaniard’s eyes shot a flaming, 
jealous glance at the fair girl, who looked so 
pure and beautiful in a white dress with 
silver embroidery round the hem, and sleeves, 
and throat, and a dagger of antique workman- 


ree thrust through the loose twists of amber 
air. 


“ Thanks!" said Lady Dorothy, taking the 
credit of the beauty all to herself, 

“ What an ass I have been!” thought Ivors, 
as he looked at the noble, sweet face of the 
girl at his side. She feli to his lot to take down 
to dinner, Jose having to give the place of 
honour to a snuffy, bald-headed hidalgo, 
whom she could have strangled with her lithe, 
brown fingers, because he took the place she 
would have wisRed her lover to ocoupy; and 
then glanced at the haughty, passionate face 
of his mistress, and + whose cheek the rouge 





was just apparent, though skilfully laid on, 
and whose dress displayed more than he in 
his present frame of mind approved of. 
“Worse than that ; to tie myself to a woman 
who will never set me free. If she doesn't I 
must break my bonds myself. They are no 
longer rosy ones, and I cannot go on simu- 
lating a passion I do not feel. Heaven! if I 
could only live the last few years over again, 
only feel myself worthy to be the husband 
of this pure girl. That is not possible still I 
may make a fresh start, and it shall bea 
better one than the first,” and settling the 
matter thus to his own satisfaction, he pushed 
unpleasant thoughts aside, and made himself 
agreeable to his companion, despite the black 
looks cast at him by the Duchess. 

“What was Rowand saying to you at 
dinner?” asked Max, leaning his head back 
on the crimson veivet cushion, doubtless 
because he knew it set off his blond face 
admirably, and looking at his cousin atten- 
tively. 

‘‘ Why do you ask?” she inquired. 

‘* Because I want to know. He isa most 
awful flirt, one of the greatest ever created, 
and I consider myself a sort of elder brother, 
you see, so think you ought to tell me.”’ 

‘* Elder brothers, I think, don't usually ask 
these sort of questions,’’ she answered, with a 
little smile. 

‘Don’t they ? How do you know?’’- 

«“ Asa rule, they are notinterested enough 
in their sisters to do so.” 

‘Indeed! Is that your opinion?” with a 
side glance at the dainty bead with the 
golden tendrils wandering over the white 
temple. 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘T am acousin-brother, a different kind of 
thing, and I do take sufficient interest in you 
to ask these sort of questions.” 

«‘T thought you did not take an interest in 
anything,” she said, innocently, regarding 
him with widely open eyes. 

“JI don’t,” he acknowledged, - candidly, 
arraying the gardenia in his buttonhole, “as 
arule. Ofcourse there are exceptions to that 
rule, and you are one of them.” He lifted the 
‘*china blue” orbs Ruby objected toso much 
as he spoke, and looked full into those deeper 
ones with unusual earnestness, 

The fact was he almired his cousin in her 
avening attire immensely, and then she was 
so fresh and natural, so different from the 
women he had been used to in India, who 
blushed at nothing. 

It was quite delightful te see the red blood 
mount to Opal's face ata bold glance, or an 
equivocal word, to watch the dark-fringed 
lids droop, and the exquisite lips quiver. 

He was blasé and weary, had discounted 
life at a terrible pace, and, moreover, was a 
disappointed man. 

He was the grandson of an earl, and for 
many years had been looked — as the 
probable successor to the title and estates of 
Grassmere, but just before his twenty-eighth 
birthday his uncle, his father’s elder brother, 
married a young wife, who bore him a child 
regularly every year—sometimes a son, some- 
times a daughter—and thus the Honourable 
Max Lensdale’s only child dropped into com- 
parative insignifiance, and lost all chance of 
becoming Earl of Grassmere. 


This had been a bitter blow to the gay 
hussar, and one from which he never re- 
covered. Itchanged him. He became hard, 
cynical, sceptical, and reckless, ran through 
the fortune his father left him, and plunged 
on the* turf, ran into debt, and at forty had 
nothing left to live for save his profession, to 
which he was passionately attached. 

Still he could admire a pretty woman when 
he saw one, provided hers was a natural 
prettiness, and that she was not indebted to 
her perfumer for her complexion, nor to her 
corset-maker for her figure ; and besides being 
nice to look at Opal was nice to talk to. 





She soothed him somehow or the other. 
Her voice was so low and gentle, her skin so 





a 
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smooth and white, and her gown so pleasing 
for the eye to rest upon. 

“ Are you going to tell me?”’ he demanded, 
after a pause, 

“T can't.” 

“Why not?” ; 

“ Because I ‘have forgotten what he did 

” 

“Ts that a fact?” 

‘*T never tell stories.” 

“No, by the way, aunt said you didn’t. Then 
his conversation didn’t interest you much?’’ 

“T am afraid not.” 

“Poor young man, He is much to be 
pitied.” 

‘‘ Why do you say that?” she asked. 

** Well, don’t you think he is?” 

ut 

“Not even when you forget what he has 
said half-an-hour after he has said it?” 

“ That does not matter. Probably he has 
forgotten, too.” 

“TI don't think so. Still that is of no- 
moment I am glad you forget what he 
says.” 

af Why ?” with another look from the deep 
eyes, that somehow or other gave the Colonel 
a sensation he had not experienced for many 2 
long day. 

a use, as I told you, he isan abominable 
flirt, and doesn’t mean a word that he says.’” 

‘“‘T don’t think you ought to say that.” 

‘* Why not, cos?” “ * 

“Tt is unkind, and how do you know he is- 
a flirt ?” 

‘Tam sure of it. He whi all sorts of 
soft nothings into the ears of every girl he 
comes across, and then—there are other 
things.” 

“ What are the other things ?”’ : 

‘Ah! You mustn't ask,” he returned, with 
a laugh, as he thought of the Duchess José. 
‘I couldn’t tell you about those things.” 

“Nol” 

“You wouldn’t care to hearthem.” 

“ How can you tell?” 

“T am sure of it,’ he returned, confidently ; 
‘and promise me, don’t dance with him to- 
night.”’ 

A But—I have promised him a valse.” 

‘‘ Never mind; say you are engaged to me. 
Here he comes. I shail tell him it is mine.” 

Rowand came towards the aleove, where 
they were sitting, looking confident and well- 
pleased, a happy smile on his lips. “ This is 
our dance, Miss Vane; I hope you have re- 
membered it?” he said, offering his arm. 

« You make a mistake ; this dance is mine,’” 
interfered Lonsdale. : 

“I think not,” returned the Highlander, 
showing his wristband, on which was-serawlet 
her 2 ‘ : 

o cousin’s name ison my programme, 
and hie on hers,” displaying the two cards. 
he had secured. 

«You promised it to me,” appealing to her. 

“I think you must be wrong,” said the 
Colonel, coolly. ‘‘ Miss Vane promised it to- 
me, and with me she will dance it,” and draw- 
ing her hand through his arm he led heraway 
triumphantly, leaving Sir Ivors with a very 
black frown on his brow, anda fear at his 
heart thet this dashing hussar, newly re- 
turned from the Hast, might be more to her 
than he could wish him to be. 

Lady Dorothy left soon after, so that he: 
had not another unity of dancing with, 
or paying her any attention ; still, when all the 
other guests left Pescara House, and the 
Duke had retired to his own room, a stormy 
scene took place between the Duchess-and her 
quondam lever, in the retirement of her own 
boudoir, where the amber velvet curtains shut 
out the first grey beams of the early enring 
morning, and prevented prying eyes from 
seeing too much. oes 

“ How did it go off?” she asked, lighting a 
cigarette, and throwing herself indolently on 
to a couch. 

“Oh! pretty well,’"he — indifferently, 
staring moodily atthe handful of dying embers 
in the gra‘e. 
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“Only pretty well? Was that all? I 
should have thought you would have con- 
sidered it a success, and have said so.” 

«“ Would you?” 

“Yes. You don'toften say pretty things to 
me now.” 

“ Don’t 1?” 

‘No. You know you don't. Neither do 
you take the trouble to be particularly civil or 
pleasant.” 

“I am sorry I don’t please you,” he re- 
turned, coldly. 

“ Itisn’t that you do not please me ; itis the 
other way about, and you know it.” 

‘*I certainly can’t make out what you are 
driving at,” he said, sulkily. “If you want 
to get red of me say so, and I'll go; only we 
needn't quarrel or have any fuss over it. It 
can be done quietly.” 

“ That’s just it,” she cried, violently, rising 
and tossing away the cigarette. “You want 
to go, and to do it quietly, so that nothing 
objectionable may come to the ears of that 
white-faced doll Lady Dorothy brought here 
to-night.” 

“‘Sarely,” he expostulated, with a gesture 
of annoyance, ‘‘ we need not bring Miss: Vane’s 
name into our squabbles? ” 

** Need we not, when you love her?” 

‘You are going rather far, José,” he re- 
amarked, icily. 

‘*You love her,” she reiterated, going over 
and standing near him, her eyes glowing like 
a panther's. ‘“ Youlove her. Deny itif you 
can. I saw it as you looked at her, as you 
talked to her, it showed in every gesture.’’ 

“*I don’t deny it,” he said, coolly. 

“You dare to say this to me?” she cried, 
clenching her hands. 

‘Since you insist upon knowing it, yes.” 

‘You dare not leave me?” 

‘‘ Why not? There is no tie to keep me.” 

** You—you loved me once,” she faltered, 
the angry light dying out of her dark eyes, 
the colour from her cheek, as her head sank on 
to her breast. : 

‘* And I care for you now, José,” he said, 
gently. ‘Only such a liasion as ours could 
not last for ever; of that you must have been 
well aware ; when you entered into it. I must 
form other ties I must-marry. If I don’t 
who is there to succeed me at Rowand 
Castle?’ I am the last of my race. What 
have I to look forward to: now? Nothing, 
—_ nothing. -I have no home, no wife, no 
os ren. A dead blank faces me on every 
fide.” 

** You—should—have thought of all—that 
oul ‘ore.”’ 

“True. But my passion for you blinded 
me, and——” 

“ And now your passion for another opens 
your eyes,”’ 

‘* How you harp upon that string!” he re- 
joined, irritably, 

“Do 1?” she said, humbly. ‘I do not 
mean to vex you. But don’t leave me, Ivors!” 
she: cried, flinging herself at his feet, and 
clasping his knees with her jewelled hands. 
‘You aré-mine—mine! I cannot let you go 
to any other woman. I cannot live without 

ou ’ 


«José, this is folly. We can still be 


friends.” 
“Friends! Hark at him!” she gasped, 
with a shrill laugh. “Friends, after what we 


have been, after what you have made me——’' 

“Stay!” he interrupted, ‘don’t blame me 
for that. -You more than met me halfway.” 

“I loved you,” moaned the miserable, 
guilty woman, crouching at his feet. 

“ Then you will let.me.go, now that I want 
my freedom.” 

“I cannot. You are all I have in the 
world.” 

‘‘ There is. your husband ! ”’ 

‘* L despise and detest him.” 

“Your child!” 
De I hate him because he is Luigi’s‘son, and 
n 


* You must: learn to love him, and to do 
without me,” 





“You are cruel, Ivors. I can never do 
that.” 

‘*You fancy so now. 
after awhile.” 

‘** Never while I live!” 

“You mistake.” 

‘‘I do not; and beware how you cast me 
aside for that pale-faced chit. I will have 
revenge, as there is a Heaven above me!” 

“You are becoming melodramatic, and— 
I object to scenes;’’ and, releasing himself 
from her clinging hands, he went out into 
the dim light of the early morning, with 
nothing but regret in his heart for those mis- 
spent years passed. in tender dalliance with 
another man’s wife. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Orat was not long insensible to Sir Ivor’s 
attentions—after the dinner at Pescara House 
—nor to the nature of them; but so long 
as he withheld a declaration of his feelings 
so long was she compelled to receive his 
politeness, and appear insensible to any 
peculiarity in his manner. It -was utterly 
impossible for a woman of Opal’s tempera- 
ment to treat a man unkindly; her nature 
would not admit of such a proceeding, and 
her soft, gentleness of manner may have 
raised hopes of ultimate success in his bosom, 
though her bearing was far from encouraging ; 
and Sir Ivors, being apprehensive of a re- 
fusal, often stifled the declaration that rose to 
his lips, some instinet warning him that her 
answer would consign him to despair. 

“ What is that fellow always hanging about 
for?’? demanded Colonel Lonsdale, angrily, 
one day, when on returning from a drive in 
as park they found the Highlander awaiting 
them. . 

“*Can’t you see?” chuckled Lady Dorothy. 

“ He is after Opal?” 

‘“* Yes..’ 

* You ought to put a stop to it,” 

“T! Why?” 

“ He isn’t a fit person for her to marry,” 

*Isn’t he?” innocently. 

No.” 

‘Oh, indeed! Most people would consider 
him an excellent. match.” 

4 Most people have got. nothing to do with 


us. 

“ ee! 80.” 

“The long and short of it is, aunt, that if 
Ss put anend to this fellow’s intentions 

will.’ 

** Don’t trouble yourself, dear boy,’’ laughed 
the old lady, ‘‘ Opal will do that herself,” 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

‘“‘T mean that she will tell him to go,” 

“‘ How do you know?” 

“Well, I think she is too honourable to 
engage herself to two men at the same time.” 

“Two men, aunt?” 

‘Yes. She is already engaged.’’ 

“ You don’t mean that?” he cried, sharply. 

** Yes I do,”” she nodded, ‘and. I think it’s 
well for you, Max Lonsdale, that she is, or 
you'd make ® fool of yourself over her, and 
pro . 
‘Quite so, and keep her and myself on four 
hundred a-year!’’ he sneered bitterly to hide 
the pain he felt. 

‘* Might do worse.’’ ; 

“Of course. Who is the happy man?” 

‘Paul Chicherly.” 

‘Ah | the fellow whogave up everything to 
his father’s creditors?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Good sort of fellow. Shouldn’t mind 
seeing her married to a man of that kir |.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you really? That is nice.’’ 

“Glad you think so,” he rejoined, abruptly, 
as he left the room. 

A fortnight later, at a luncheon given at 


You will forget me 


' Marlow, Sir Ivors found courage to tell Opal 


what had long been trembling on his lips. He 
had induced her to leave the others on the 
pretext of showing her a fine bit-of scenery, 
and they were seated in a light skiff moored 
under the overhanging willows. 





It was a charming spring day, mild and 
balmy, almost like summer in its warmth and 
brilliance. The tinted sunbeams quivered 
through the tender green of the young 
leafage, and sparkled and danced on the 
rippling water. Agentle breeze rustled the 
flags and the reeds; the wild birds were 
calling to each other; a lark was singing and 
soaring somewhere up among the loosenéd 
silver of the fleecy clouds that were sailing: in 
the blue vault of Heaven; the daisies. were 
shaking their white frills amid the springing 
grasses, and the bright blue of the periwinkle 
and ground ivy was sprinkled here and there. 
The lofty bank displayed the budding foliage 
of various beantiful trees and ground plants; 
the river winding its way softly along pleased 
the eye by the gem-like lustre with which it 
reflected the sunrays, and the ear by its mur- 
muring ripple, which harmonised with the 
carols of the feathered songsters. , 

“What an enchanting spot!” exclaimed 
Miss Vane. . 

“Ts it not?’’ assented her companion, 
gazing, however, at her face, and not at the 
Quarry Woods. “It seems formed for lovers 
to spend some rosy hours in.” ; 

Opal gave him an uneasy look at thisspeech, 
and the glance of her deep eyes made him 
lose all self-control, as flinging himself on hie 
knees beside her he poured out a vehement 
declaration, laying his heart and his posses- 
sions at her feet. 

“ My every thought has been yours from the 
first moment I beheld you,” he went on, as 
she with averted head listened to his passionate 
words. ‘You are the arbiter—the sole 
arbiter—of my future life. You can me 
most happy or most unutterably wretched. ‘ 

“Qh! do not say that, Sir Ivors,” she 
cried, in great distress. 

“I must. Forgive me if I pain you. De 
not turn away your sweet face. Give mesome 
hope. I will wait years for you if you wish it 
—serve as Jacob did for Rachel. Your word 
shall be my law—your time mine. I will not 
think of the weary waiting, I will only sigh 
for the dear reward. Hope has trembled only 
feebly in my bosom; those who love greatly 
must fear greatly also. But, dearest Opal, 
tell me that there is happiness in the future 
for me—that my hopes will not be blasted? ” 

‘“‘Indeed, indeed, I cannot,’ she said, 
piteously, turning her blanched cheek towards 
him. ‘I can give you no hope. Rise, I beg, 
do not kneel to me. You distress me inex- 
pressibly.”’ © . 

He rose at once, still holding her paszive 
hand, and seated himself beside her, looking 
with apprehension at her pallid face and tear- 
filled eyes, that too surely showed him whai 
his fate would be. 

“TI could find my earthly heaven in your 
love; don’t deny it me?” he pleaded, despe- 
rately. “Give me but the shadow of 
encouragement ; and if ajpure,’ardent, faithfel 
affection can wake a response from you I am 
safe, for you are all the world to me, the sole 
object for which I care to live.” 

“ Ah, no, no!” wringing the hand that wae 
free. ‘Let me have your esteem, your 
friendship, but not—not your love.” 

‘* You have those, too.” 

“Then take back the other. 
words” she implored. 

“ That isimpossible,” herejoined. ‘ There 
is nothing I wouldn’t do to win a response 
from you. I have pictured you in the old 
place among the Scotch mountains as mistress 
where my mother reigned, pictured you as I 
never have, and never shall, any other 
woman,” he said, firmly ; but even as he spoke 
a vision of another face floated before his 
mental sight -a dark face, with reven; eful, 
passionate, Southern eyes, and a chill fell on 
him 


Unsay your 


“The honour you offer I cannot accept,” 
she replied, more collectedly. t d 
“My misgivings, then, were prophetica?” 

“They were indeed. I can never return 
the feeling von entertain for me.” . 
“Done that +hat it will never be in 
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your power to—to return it. If your affec- 
tions are not already engaged, suffer me to be 
your devoted slave. Let me hope?” 

“T cannot,” she faltered, blushing deeply ; 
“ my—my—affections—are—not free.” 

She could not say more. To her there was 
something almost sacred in her love for Paul, 
and the tie that hound them together. She could 
not speak of it to 2 comparative stranger. 

‘I feared this,” sighed the Highlander. ‘I 
feared the prize I sought was too precious for 
me to gain. I have watched you, and have 
seen you start from a deep reverie that showed 
your thoughts were far away, and your eyes 
seemed to see things not visible to those around 
you. ‘Don’t drive me from you!” he burst 
out a minute later. ‘I can’t bear not to see 
you at all. Let us be friends. If you hate 
me it will drive me to destruction.”’ 

“I do not hate you,” she said, gently, pity 
beaming from her soft blue eyes, ‘‘and we 
can always be friends.” 

** Yes, always,” he agreed, eagerly, pressing 
her fingers, and kissing them rapturously, a 
proceeding which made her shrink, and cover- 
ing her pale cheek with blushes. 

It seemed to her a sort of sacrilege that any 
man should kiss even her hands save Paul, 
and she begged him, in low and trembling 
tones, to take her to Lady Dorothy, a request 
with which he reluctantly complied. 

One glance at Sir Ivors was all that astute 
old lady required to see that he had met with 
a rebuff, which oppressed his spirits to no 
small degree; and she chuckled to such an ex- 
tent during their drive home that both her 
companions regardad her with astonishment, 
and Max took the first opportunity of asking 
her what amused her so much. 

“Sir Ivors has got his congé,” she answered. 

“Has the fellow had the impertinence to 
propose ?”’ 

‘* Yes, the fellow has, and received an an- 
swer that did not agree with him at all.” 

‘I thought he looked dejected, and I hope it 
will keep him away from her.” 

; “T hardly think it will. He is too much in 
ove,” 

‘You think he will storm the citadel 
again?” 

“*T am sure of it.”’ 

“The brute! I wish we could keep him 
away from here.” 

“I don't. I enjoy looking on—it’s fine 
sport—and I can’t be inhospitable enough to 
forbid him the house.” 

** You could if you liked.” 

“Bat I don’t like. That is just it, dear 
boy,’”’ and her ladyship chuckled vigorously, 
_ and gave a dinner-party a few nights later ; 
and among the guests were the Duchess José 
and Ivors Rowand, and the latter talked to 
his old love, and looked at his new, and was 
thoroughly unhappy. 

Opal was far from flattered at her conquest, 
and did her best to discourage him, but her 
gentleness and pity for him made her less 
cold than she might have been, and he, being 
unable to keep away from Branksome Brae, 
drank deep of the intoxicating cup, and de- 
ceived himself by thinking he might yet win 
the prize his soul longed for. 

' He watched her closely, hoping for some 
sign of relenting, and he scrutinised ever 
man who approached her with jealous vigil- 
ance, but she seemed alike indifferent to them 
all, and showed only a greater interest in her 
cousin, Max Lonsdale, which, of course, was 
only natural, for Sir Ivors had ascertained 
that he—Max—was not the man to whom her 
love was given. 

So matters went on, and April had merged 
into May, when one afternoon as Sir Ivors 
lounged in Lady Dorothy's boudoir, awaiting 
her‘ return from the park with her niece, his 
eyes fell on a letter addressed to Miss Vane in 
a masculine hand. Instinctively he took it 
up, and on the flap of the letter was H-M.S. 
Jun. 

“From the man she 1— cares for,” he 
muttered. “I will give it to her myself;” 
and a few minutes later, when she came into 











the room alone, he gave it to her, saying, 
“ This will doubtless interest you.” 

The colour rose redly over cheek and brow 
as she saw the writing. ; 

‘From my fortunate rival ?” he exclaimed. 
‘Tell me.” 

“You have no right to ask,’’ she replied, 
with more dignity than he had ever seen her 
display. 

‘*Forgive me, my dearest,” he returned, 
humbly ; ‘but I have been harbouring hopes, 
and this letter comes to dash them. In time 
I thought I might win you.” 

‘*I told you not to do so.”’ 

“TI know. Yet what a fate for me!—not a 
ray of hope through a long life of wretched- 
ness!” 

“I am sorry, deeply sorry, that I have 
caused you ale. Belveve me, it has been 
wholly unintentional on my part.” 

“I know; it is the result of my own folly.” 

‘I beg you will put all fancies with regard 
to me aside. They can be but idle dreams. 
What you offer I cannot accept.” 


“Is the seal really set on my destiny? Is , 


there a barrier nothing can overthrow between 
us?” 

** There is.”’ 

‘Oh! Opal,” he sighed, covering his face 
with his hands, as though to shut out the 








sight of that beauty which had been so fatal | 


to him. 
‘While I was yet a child, before I really 
understood what love was, my affections were 


given, unchangeably and irrevocably, and my | 


heart passed into another’s keeping once and 
for ever, I am engaged, and the man I love 
will one day be my—husband.” 

With a deep flush she spoke these last 
words, and Sir Ivors, in a voice of deep des- 
pair, exclaimed,— 


‘Then I am undone, utterly lost!’’ and , 


hurriedly left the room, not wishing to distress 


her by showing the emotions he was powerless , 


to control, for the arrow had sunk deep into his 
heart. 

The girl he fled from stood like a statue—an 
image of grief and regret—for along while, 
insensible to everything around her, down 
even to the letter she held in her hand. 

It caused her the keenest anguish to think 
she had given pain to another, spoilt a life 
that might have been happy but for her, 
though she had been in no way to blame for it. 
She pitied her would-be lover from the bottom 
of her heart, and wished she could alleviate 
the pangs he felt, little knowing that he had 
dealt out to another the same measure of 
bitterness that had been awarded to him. 

‘*T am so sorry,’”’ she murmured, at last, 
and—and I must go home. I cannot remain 
here, and listen to his passionate pleading. It 
pains me too much.” 

To think with her was to act, and still 
holding Paul's letter in her hand she went to 
Lady Dorothy’s room, where Fadette was 
skilfully rouging the withered cheeks and 
dressing her up for dinner, and told her aunt 
she must go back to the Rest. 

“ Tired of me and London, eh?” 

“No, aunt, not tired of you; but I have 
been here some time, and—and father may 


want me,” she faltered, disconcerted by the | 


keen glance she encountered. 

‘* Well, well, do as you like. Still, you 
mustn't go till after Thursday, asa friend of 
yours is coming here.”’ 

“ Very well,” she assented at once, glad of 

an easy victory, and not troubling to ask who 
the friend was. “I will arrange for Satur- 
day.” 
x Yes, that will do,” and then she went off 
to thie seclusion of her own room, and devoured 
Paul's letter, the last she was to receive from 
that dear hand. 

She thought no more of what her aunt had 
said, so it eurprised her considerably when’ 
she entered the drawing-room on Thursday 
evening to see a tall figure that was strangely 
familiar standing on the hearthrug, talking to 
Max; and it surprised her more, and gave her 


| “I think I shall take it. 





a shock as though som’ one was pouring ice- © 


cold water down her back, when the figure 
turned, and she saw the mummy-like face of 
Mr. Spragg. 

He advanced eagerly to meet her, for he 
had been greatly disconcerted when he found 
she had flown from Dene without a word of 
warning, and clasped her hand with a warm 
pressure, which did not escape the Colonel’s 
keen eye. 

Opal felt the old shuddering sensation as 
she glanced at the American, more repulsive- 
looking than ever in evening dress, and she 
was quite relieved when her cousin offered her 
his arm, and led the way to the dining-room, 
Lady Dorothy and the “dry goods man” 
bringing up the rear. 

But later on in the evening; when the two 
gentlemen joined them again after dinner, he 
was so agreeable, and talked so kindly of the 
boys, an ially the favourite Billie, and 
of Ruby and her father, that she forgot her 
repugnance, and found herself talking to him 
quite amicably. : 

“ Sir Humphrey Scargill has come to grief,” 
he said, after awhile. 

** How ?” inquired his hostess. 

“ Horse-racin’ chiefly, I believe.” 

How does Mrs, Bevoir like 


‘‘ Not at all.” 

“Ts Bella going back to live at Black- 
lands?” 

‘‘No; it is not quite so bad as that. He 
will be able to keep his wife still, but he must 
retrench.”’ 

‘‘ How is he going to do that ?”’ wis 

“ By givin’ up the turf first, and by givin’ 
up his expensive mode of livin’. Westcourt is 
to be let.” ; 

“Is it?’ queried Lady Dorothy, quickly. 
I look upon West- 
court as an ideal dwelling-place.” ; 

“Very pretty,” admitted the American. 
“ Rather small, though.” 

“T den’t want a big house.” 

‘True. Nice little cabin for a lady.” 

“Wonder what Sir Humphrey wants for 
it?” x 

“T can inquire, if you wish?" 

“Thanks. Will you? ” 

“With pleasure.’ 

“ Are they still there?” 

“Yes. I guess they won't turn out for a 
month or two yet.” : 

“That would just suit me, if I could go in 
about the middle of July.” 

‘“‘ Pleasantest time in the country.” 

“* Just so.” : 

“Then I will let you know all particulars 
next week, and if you decide upon takin’ it, let 
me know, and I will settle all matters for 

ou.” 

‘* You are very kind.” 

‘*Not at all. I guess I’m only too happy to 
do anythin’ I can to oblige you.” * 

‘And after i more protestations of the 
same nature, Mr. Spragg took his departure, 
only to return the next morning as early as he 
could with some lovely flowers for the ladies, 
and a box for the opera, to which they all 
went that evening—a partie carrée—returning, 
when it was over, to a snug little supper at 
Branksome Brae. 


(To be continued.) 








From of old doubt was but half a magician ; 
she evokes the spectres which she cannot 
quell. Thou shalt know that this universe is 
what it professes to be, an infinite one. 

Ir the conclusions a woman has reached 
are sound, that is all that concerns us. And 
that they are a apt to be sound on the 
practical matter of domestic and secular life 


nothing but prejudice or self conceit can pre- 
vent us from acknowledging. The inference, 
therefore, is unavoidable, that the man who 
thinks it beneath his dignity to take counsel 
with an intelligent wife stands in his own 
- light, and betrays that lack of judgment 
which he tacitly attributes to her. 
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“T LOVE YOU SO.” 


How many times shall I repeat 

The well-worn words, ‘‘I love you,” sweet? 
How often can you bear to hear 

The “old, old story” whispered, dear 
Shall I confess with every breath 

A love that cannot die with death ? 


These hours of parting come so soon ; 
And yet the swiftly-sinking moon 
Warns me that I must break away 
For one long weary night and day ! 
How can I if I would ?—for lo! 
These clinging hands detain me so! 


So tangled in the subtle snare 

Hid in these coils of nut-brown hair ; 
So surely it has captured me, 

That though I struggle to be free, 
Tis all in vain—I cannot go, 

These silken fetters bind me so. 


When eyes, that never can deceive, 
With tears entreat me not to leave, 
Pray, tell me, how can I resist ? 
When sweetest lips that ever kissed, 
With fond beseeching bid me stay, 
How can I, darling, break away ? 


So much to lose, and yet I gain 

Sweet compensation for the pain 

Of these farewells! You would not dare 
The secret of your heart to bare, 

Save when the parting moment comes, 
When slow, sad tick of pendulums 


Tell us, dear love, that we must part; 

’*Tis then I read aright your heart! 

But look! the moon has dropped from sight ; 
It is so hard to say “‘ good-night ; ” 

Though eyes and lips both bid me go, 

I cannot—for ‘I love you so !/”’ es 








HILDA’S FORTUNES. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


On his way to Dr. West’s house Eric passed 
the churchyard, and turned back to enter the 
little wooden gate in order to look at the 
marble which marked the resting-place of the 
woman he was inclined to believe to have been 
his mother. 

He had no difficulty in finding it, for the 
grave was close to the footpath that led up to 
the little ivy-mantled church, and he at once 
recognised it by Mrs. Sibley’s description. It 
was quite a simple monument—a cross of 
stainless marble, on which was cut the name 
and dates, as the landlady of the ‘‘ Feathers” 
had said. 

‘IN MEMORY OF 


Fora, 
Born 26th June, 183-. Died 12th July, 185-.” 


She had died at the age of four-and-twenty, 
and that was all the stone told him. 

Eric turned away with a sigh. She had 
been young and beautiful, and if she had 
sinned, surely Death had made atonement ? 

In a softened frame of mind he went on 
until he chme to a red-brick house facing the 
street, on the door of which was a brass 
plate bearing the name of ‘ Dr. West, 
Surgeon.” 
inquiry he found the old gentleman was 
at home, and, thereupon, he was ushered into 
thedining- room, where he discovered him seated 
in an armchair close to the fire, his legs 
stretched out to the blaze; and a decanter of 
port wine and a plate of filberts on the table 
at his elbow. He was a jovial-looking man 
with white hair, which contrasted strangely, 
but not unpleasantly, with his rosy cheeks. 

‘* How d’ye do, sir—how d’ye do!” he ex- 
claimed, with much cordiality, as his visitor 
entered, ‘I am speaking to Captain Verrall, 





of the —th?”’ he added, glancing at the card 
in his hand. 

Eric bowed assent, and seated himself in 
accordance with'the doctor's invitation. 

‘“*T may state that I have not called to con- 
sult you professionally,” he observed, “but 
te trespass on your kindness in order to make 
a few inquiries.” 

** Delighted to be of service to you, my dear 
sir, delighted! Ihave often read your name 
in the papers, but I never thought I should 
have the honour of entertaining one of the 
bravest soldiers and most distinguished men 
in Her Majesty’s army.” 

“You are pleased to think more highly of 
me than I deserve,’’ said the young man, with 
a grave smile. ‘ I wished to ask if you could 
give me any particulars concerning a lady 
who died at Ivy Cottage some twenty years 
ago?” 

“You mean Mrs. George?” interrupted Dr, 
West, quickly. ‘‘May I ask if you are any 
relation of the deceased lady ?’’ he continued, 
glancing keenly at his visitor. 

“T think I may sayI am. Why do you 
ask?” 

‘* Because’ — bluntly —‘‘ you are so like 
her.” 

‘*You must have a good memory to be able 
to trace a likeness after this period of time!” 

“T have, sir—a very good momory, al- 
though, if I had not, I dom’t think I should 
have forgotten Mrs. George. She is the sort 
of woman one only sees once in a lifetime,” 

‘* You took an interest in her ?”’ 

‘I did—a very great one; and if she had 
not been married ”—Eric noticed that he hesi- 
tated a little over the word,’as if not quite sure 
of his ground—“ my interest might have de- 
veloped into one much greater. Iam an old 
man now, so I don’t mind making the con- 
fession ; fifteen or twenty years ago I should 
have been more reticent.” 

Verrall came to the conclusion that Dr. 
West was a gossip, who dearly loved the sound 
of his own tongue—and the conclusion was a 
pretty correct one. The old gentleman saw 
very few visitors, and was delighted at the 
opportunity of a chat with one. He pressed 
Eric to have some wine, and, in spite of the 
young man’s remonstrance, poured him out 
a glass. 

“Nonsense, nonsense !’’ he exclaimed, in 
answer to the officer’s refusal; ‘‘Iam a :’oc- 
tor,and I know what is good for a man. 
That is ’58 port, let me tell you, sir, and not 
to be despised even by connoisseurs. I hada 
butt ir, and bottled it myself, so I can vouch 
for its being the genuine article. I remember 
the year I bottled it.’ Then followed an 
anecdote to which Eric was forced to listen 
patiently and laugh at heartily. On its con- 
clusion he brought his jovial host back to the 
point by saying,— 

‘Did you ever see Mr. George?” 

‘Yes, when the little boy was born,but never 
afterwards. There was some sort of a mys- 
tery about him, for he evidently did not wish 
to berecognised. Ihave often wondered what 
the reason was ; sometimes I thought perhaps 
he was one of those gentlemanly scoundre 
who live by their wits, and then again I fan 
cied he was a member of the nobility who 
wished to keep his identity secret, 

‘““What made you think that?” quickly 
queried Eric. 

‘‘One reason was that he looked like it, and 
once I saw a handkerchief of his with a coro- 
net upon it.” 

“Was it an Earl’s coronet?”’ 

‘* Ah, that I cannot say, for I only caught 
a glimpse of it—it may have been an Earl’s 
or a Duke’s for aught I can tell. In any case, 
whether he lived by his wits or not, Mr. George 
wasa gentleman.” . 

‘ Would you kindly describe him to me?” 

Dr. West did so, and the description tallied 
exactly with what Verrall fancied Lord West- 
lynn must have been when a young man. 

“Did Mrs. George die suddenly?” was his 
next question. 


‘to Dering Court. In his own mind he ‘ae 





“Yes; she gave birth to a child that only 
lived a few hours, and then she died.” 

‘“‘ Her husband was with her, I suppose?” 

‘“‘ He was not,’’ returned the doctor, with a 
peculiar intonation. ‘A young lady who was 
called Miss Smith, or Brown, or Jones, or 
Robinson (I forget which), and who, I believe, 
was her sister, was the only person present 
at her death, and she it was who paid the 
bills, and saw to funeral arrangements, and, 
in fact, did everything afterwards.” 

“ And she took away the child?” 

“Yes,” 

‘Can you give me the date of her departure 
from Elvaston ?” 

The doctor went to his surgery to look at a 
book, and on his return gave the month, al- 
though he could not, of course, fix the day. 
Eric consulted his pocket-book, and found 
that the date tallied, within a week or two, 
with that mentioned by his foster-mother as 
the time of his being given into her charge. 

Surely he was on the right track now! 

“Tam going to put a very delicate question 
to you, Dr. West, but 1 beg you will answer 
it candidly,’’ said the young man. “Is it 
your opinion that Mr. and Mrs. George were 
married ?”’ 

The doctor coughed and looked uncomfort- 
able. 

“Tt is an awkward question, certainly, but 
as you have asked me to be candid I will 
tell you what I really think, which is—that 
they were not marricd.”’ 

“Thank you,” returned Eric, after a hardly 
perceptible pause. ‘‘I am afraid you are 
right. You have told me that you only saw 
Mr. George once. Surely he came to Elvas- 
ton after his wife’s—his reputed wife’s, I 
should say—after her death ?”’ 

‘* Yes, he did, some six weeks or two months 
afterwards, but I was away at the time, and 
he saw my locum tenems, who gave him 
my address. He wrote to me, asking par- 
ticulars of his wife’s last illness, and I told 
him all I knew.” 

“Have you his letter still?” exclaimed 
Verrall, eagerly. 

‘tT believe I have, but it would take me some 
time to find it, for I haven’t the slightest 
idea where it is. Do you wart to see it par- 
ticularly ?’’ 

“T do, for it would at once set at rest a 
question which is troubling me a good deal.” 

‘*‘ Then I will find it,” said the Doctor, geod- 
naturedly. ‘I suppose you are staying in 
Elvaston for a day or two?” 

“ Until to-morrow, at any rate.” 

“ And equally, of course, you put up at the 
‘ Feathers?’”’ 

‘* Yes.” : 

“‘ Well, then, I will make a thorough search 
before I go to bed to-night, and if I find the 
letter will send it round to you in the morn- 
ing. Will that be soon enough?” 

“Quite, thank you, and believe me r am 
very grateful for all the trouble I have given 

ou.” 

mi Don’t mention it—don’t mention it! I 
am delighted to have the opportunity of 
obliging you. Now, will you do me the honour 
of spending the evening with me?” 

But this invitation Eric had to refuse,for 
he certainly did not feel in the mood fory 
“ gocial evening,” where he would be oxpeaipa 
to drink port wine, and listen to Dr. ’s 
rather doubtful stories. 


He had been more successful than he had 


fancied he would be, and was inclined to con- 
tulate himself on the fact. Nevertheless, 
e did not pursue the inquiry in any epitilo 
hopefulness, for to what could it lead except 
the certainty of disgrace ? P 
If Lord Westlynn was indeed his father 
then Fate had played him a strange trick in 
making him Arthur’s friend, and taking him 


hardly any doubt that this was so, and gow 
those mysterious n.sssages that had so gréatly 
puzzled him were explained ; for if they had 
not proceeded from the Earl himself then 
Lady Hawksley must have been their origin- 
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ator, and thus her wish to get him out of the 
country was accounted for. 

The ‘Feathers ” presented a very cheerful 
appearance when Eric returned to it, and 
formed a great contrast to the gloom and mirk 
of the wintry evening. The gas was lighted 
in all the rooms, and its radiance st 
out ruddily through the crimson blinds ; while 
the open door revealed a cheerful glow of fire- 
light in the bar parlour, where Mrs. Sibley sat 
in the midst of her punch bowls, lemons, and 
coloured claret glasses, 

There was an air of bustle and excitement 
about thecomfortable old inn that immediately 
= Verrallas a fresh. A chamber- 
maid was tripping blithely along the passages, 
‘‘ boots" was rushing at a headlong pace up- 
stairs, and on the landlady’s comely face 
rosted an expression of satisfied inaportance. 

The latter came forward tomeet Eric with 
& courtesy. 

“Tam sorry I have not been able to go to 
Susan Lloyd's, sir; but a visitor has arrived 
daring your absence, and my time has been 
taken up in co uence,” 

“Qh, don’t apologise, Mrs. Sibley |—it does 
noé matter in the least, I assure you,” returned 
Eric, passing on. 

He was stopped by his hostess. 

_ “ If you please, sir, our fresh visitor—which 
it is a lady—told me to give her compliments 
to you, and ask you to go to her directly you 
came back. She is in number nine, and I 
will show you the room if you wish. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL. 

Arren Sm Doveias Sz. Jonny's interview 
with his daughter he leaned back in hischair, 
and thought with regret of the obstinate pre- 
judice she had become possessed of with re: 
gard to Colonel Fanshawe. For his part, he 
liked the officer, who—to do him justice—had 
always shown his best side to the baronet. 

Sir Douglas did not feel well—the billious 
attack of the day before had left him weak; 
the discovery of Lucy’s theft that same morn- 
ing had excited him, and now he felt both 
—— and feverish. His head was heavy as 
load, and his throat was sore. He strove for 
sone time against the lassitude that was] 
oppressing him, then rang the bell, and desired 
to see his host. 

Tn a few minutes the officer came to him. 

“I want to speak to you about my own 
nemasn,” said Sir Douglas, in a faint voice. 
“Tam not feeling at all well, and I don’t wish 
my daughter to become aware of my indiepo- 
sition, because I know it would frighten her. 
Is there a doctor near here?” 

‘‘ Not nearer than five miles, and I don’t 
think much of his skill. But tell me your 
symptoms, and perhaps I shall be able to 
prescribe for you. You know I walked the 
hospitals before I decided on becoming & 
soldier, and I may say my knowledge of 
medicine is not a mean one.” 

This was no idle boast, as Sir Douglas was 
wéll aware, and he thereupon told Fanshawe 
of ‘the pain in his head and throat. The latter 
felt his pulse and looked at his tongue, then 
took his temperature. 

“You are feverish,” he observed, gravely, 
‘and your symptoms may be either those of 
small-pox or scarlet fever. Don’t be alarmed, 
for although one of these diseases may 
shréaten you, on the other hand, your indis- 
position may mean nothing more serious 
than a bad cold.” 

“Tam not alarmed for’myself,” replied Sir 
Douglas, who, however, had grown very pale. 
“It was of Ida I was thinking.” 

‘‘ Miss St. John had better keep away from 
you; at least, that is what I should advise, 
until we are quite sure there is no danger of 
infection.” 

“Certainly. Will you tell her so?” 

Oolonel Fanshawe looked dubious. 

“T will tell her so if you like, but I very 
much doubt whether she will pay any atten- 
tion to what Isay. Keep your door locked to 
prevent her coming in, and when she asks 





admittance tell her your reasons for refusing. 
She will be sure to be very indignant at being 
kept away from you.” 

“I daresay she will,” said the Baronet, 
with a fond smile, “‘but you may depend on 
my being firm where her health is at stake.” 

**You had better to bed at once; and I 
will make up a cooling mixture. I have a 
medicine chest in the house, which I keep in 
cases of emergency. It is necessary where 
you are so far away from a doctor.” 

Thus it happened that when Ida went to 
her father’s room that same afternoon—after 
she had been partially mesmerised by the 
officer—she was told by the Earonet that she 
could not come in, and her utmost persua- 
sions were powerless to induce him to change 
his decision. 

The next day the scene was repeated, and 
with the same result, for by this time a red 
rash had come out on the Baronet's skin, and 
~ was now convinced that he had scarlet 

ever. 

It did not seem to be of a icularly 
malignant kind, and being satisfied as to Fan- 
shawe’s skill, he had determined to allow him 
to treat it without calling in the aid of a phy- 
sician. 

Still, he resolved that so long as there was 
any danger of infection he would not see his 
daughter, whe had never had the disease, and 
would be therefore the more likely to take it. 
Keziah Hepburn had offered to nurse him, 
aud he had ully accepted the offer. 

It is needless to say that Ida was in very 
great trouble, not entirely on her father’s 
account, for she did not in the least believe 
the fever would prove-fatal, bution her own. 
Ever since the day when Fanshawe had so 
confidently asserted he was her master she 
had felt his influence over her increasing, and 
in such a subtle manner that it was quite 
impossible to resist it. 

lf she were sitting in a reom alone some 

intuition would tell her he was near, and 
under the basilisk gaze of his dark eyes she 
felt as much fascimated as the bird when it 
sees the deadly coils of the serpent approach- 
ing. 
Her own wish was to get away, but this 
was, by her father’s illness, rendered impos- 
sible of achievement. She would have locked 
herself in the boudoir had not the key mys- 
teriously disappeared, doubtless taken either 
by Fanshawe himself or by Keziah Hepburn, 
under his orders. The only-bolt on the door 
was on the outer side, and thus she was met 
at all points, 

‘Tf we were only back in England! If we 
were only back in England!” she cried out 
aloud one day, wringing her hands in the 
impotence of her anguish. 

Suddenly a change came over her appear- 
ance; her hands dropped limply at her side, 
her attitude grew listless and inert; and 
turning round in obedience to some strange 
power, which seemed to come both from with- 
out and within, she found herself confronted 
by Fanshawe. 

He laughed in his low, peculiar fashion as 
he closed the door. 

“So you want to go back to England, my 
pretty Ida?” he exclaimed. “Why are you 
so anxious te quit the Chiteau Vert?” 

“ Why is the bird who has been used to 
liberty all its life so anxious to escape from 
its cage?” she returned, passionately, and 
with a flicker of her old vigour, which had 
lately deserted her. ‘I hate this place!”’ 

«You are not. complimentry to me.” 

‘I did not intend to be so.” 

“‘ But-I Tike your rudeness, Ida; it is more 
charming to me than the smiles and soft 
words of other women. Do youknow that?” 

She did not reply, and he added, with a 


mocking smile,— 2 , 
“Seat yourself, Miss‘St. John, for I wish to 
talk to youseriously.” 


She took ‘the chair indicated, not without a 
mental protest. If there had been a third 
rson present her will would not have ‘been 
subdued by his; for, strange to say, it was 





only when they were alone that his influence 
was so strong. 

‘Listen to me,” he said, seating himself 
opposite, and bending forward so that he could 
look fully into her eyes. ‘‘ ] have resolved that 
you shall become my wife, and whether 
you will or no, I shall marry you. Do 
you hear?” 

“*T hear.” 

‘* And you know I am capable of fulfilling my 
resolve, whatever the cost may be?” 

ny fee sank, “set 

‘*T know yoware capa’ anythi: fe 
ever wicked and unmanly.” 1 gan. Poe 

“Well then, knowing this, why don’t you 
make a graceful submission, and give me your 
hand willingly?” 

‘Never!’ she exclaimed, with emphasis, 
and the next moment she burst into a storm 
of tears, hiding her face in her hands. 

He watched her with a sardonic smile, 
almost as if the sight him—as in 
effect it did, for it was.a sign of weakness, and 
it indicated that his power over her was in- 
creasing. 

He had perfect faith in himself, and before 
now he had conquered a will as indomitable 
as Ida’s own—indeed, he was surprieed she 
had held out so rap ey that mesmeric 
yest with which was, unfortunately, 

ifted. 

’ Few people have studied this vast subject of 
mesmerism, or animal magnetism, and fewer 
still comprehend the wonders it is capable of 

rforming. True, there are certain natures 
impervious toit, but by farthegreater number 
are liable to its domination —women more 
than men. 

At length Ida dried her tears, and as‘soon 
as she had done so, Colonel Fanshawe spoke 
again. 

a It is useless for you'to deny that I can, in 
a@ measure, control you—you admit that to 
yourself, do you not?” 


No answer. 
‘Silence means consent,’ he went on, after 
waiting a moment for her to speak. ‘The 


control increases every day, and at the end 
of a fortnight I shall have subdued you so 
completely that you will acquiesce in every- 
thing I suggest. I would rather have had a 
free and unbi ise from you, but as 
that could not be, I am content—half a loaf is 
better than no bread, you know.” 

“TJ will go to my father—I will tell him all,” 
exclaimed Ida. 

‘You will do nothing of the sort,” he an- 
swered, with a soft laugh, ‘for Keziah will 
not allow youtoenter. True, you may scream 
out through the door, but you will not daredo 
that for fear of the consequences that would 
ensue to your father. No, Miss Ida, I have 
provided against all contingencies ; your maid 
is away, the servants in the chateau would 
pay no attention whatever to anything you 
might say. The chiteau itselfis miles distant 
from any habitation, soI am not making an 
idle boast when I say you are completely in 
my power.” 

It was melodramatic, but for all that it was 
true, and a shudder ran through Ida’s limbs 
as she realized it. 

Physically she was not so strong as she 
had been, and this, taken in conjunction with 
having no air or exercise, had considerably 
strengthened Fanshawe’s position, for,through 
it she was the less able to combathis will. He 
saw he had made an effect on her, and so he 
rose to go, saying emphatically, as he left the 


room,— 
‘Mind this, Ida, in a fortnight’s time you 
shall be my wife, by fair means or foul!" 
The girl was absolutely stupefied by misery, 
and after his departure sat perfectly still, 
until the shadows of dusk ' to ; 
The idea that a girl ‘be coerced into 
marrying a man she hated seemed in this 
nineteenth ceutury of ours the very essenceof 
absurdity; but in this case it was 
not so much absurd as terrible. The idea of 
flight ae itself ;but, inthefirst place; she 
could not escape from the house without being 
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seen—for she was aware a watch was kept on 
her movements—and, again, she did notlike the 
idea of leaving her sick father. Nevertheless, 
she would have waived the latter objection if 
she had thought she would have any chance of 
getting away unobserved. 

Unfortunately she had only about a pound 
in her possession, and that was in English 
money, which would not be accepted in this 
remote part of France, so here was an in- 
surmountable obstacle, for Ida knew quite 
enough of the world to be aware that she could 
mot get far without gold to help her on her 


way. 

It was to Arthur she turned in her 
the would help her in spite of a that 
‘happened, if only she could 
him 

Bat that was a forlorn hope, far Oslondl 
Fanshewe himself put the letters im the bag, 
and itwas.met 45 Be supposed for a: mument 
that ie : an epistle to Lard Desing 
to ion. 


d—Ida, who haéiiean tire 


man, Wormer chil 
boldestand tmmvest of her sex, who hudiwisthed 
‘she had beem a boy in order that dieuniight 
pursue a life of danger, adventure,-and ex- 
-citement—now went to the other extreme, 
and felt an exaggerated terror towands f'an- 
shawe. She overestimated his i 
power, and by so doing rendered hepself the 
less able to with it. : 

As she sat ing there in the dusk she 
heard « faimt,wattlingsound.on the window, to 
which, at first, she attached no imaportance; 
‘but when it was repeated, she listened atten- 
tively, and famcied someone must be throwing 
up gravel, er;very small stones, with the object 
-of attracting her attention, 

Very cautiously she opened the window, and 
looking down saw the dark outlines of a man's 
digure on the terrace below. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Tae morning after Nadir’s return from 
London, the Hindoo—as we will still call him 
—went to the inner of his two rooms, and 
looked over the store of drugs he kept in the 
glass-fronted cupboard. 

Suddenly he touched a bell, which was 
almost immediately answered by Joan. 

«Who has been here during my absence?” 
the asked. 

“No one. Oh! yes; Miss Monkton came 
<one day to look for a book.” 

‘* But the books are in the other room.” 

‘Yes. I don't know whether she came in 
here or not, for she had scratched her finger, 
and I went to my bedroom to fetch a bit of 
- dinen to bind it up.” 

“Then she was here alone?” 

* Yes, while I was away.” 

« And how long were you away?” 

“ About ten minutes. I couldn’t find the 
wag I wanted, and so I had to look in a box for 
some old handkerchiefs, and that made me 
donger than I should have been.” 

As the housekeeper went out Nadir's brow 
contracted. The drugs had been moved, or, 
at least, he thought they had; and as no one 
had been in the room except Evelyn, suspicion 
pointed to her as the person who had moved 
them. 

What could she want with his chemicals? 
dhe wondered. If it had been Hilda he would 
not have been so much ap emery, seeing that 
@he had taken lessons in chemistry, and was 
fond.of making experiments; but her cousin, 
she occasionally sat in the room 
lessons were given, professed neither 
to understahd or care for them. 

The Hindoo examined the phials carefully, 
but they all appeared to be intact; indeed, 


were so, for he held them up to the light, and 
if their contents had been diminished he 
would. have seen it at once. 

‘+t is all right; must be all right,” he 
mauttered-aloud ; but he was only half satisfied, 
and went down stairs to seek Evelyn, whom he 
found in the morning-room, restlessly turning 


over the leaves of a magazine, which, however, 
she was in too feverish and impatient a state 
of mind to read. 

In truth the girl at that particular time was 
much to be pitied, for each day, instead of 
lessening the remembrance of the humiliation 
she had suffered at Verrall’s hands, only 
seemed to imewease its sting. 

That she was unhappy could be plainly seen 
by her face, where the lines had deepened, 
and thi n of firmness habitual to it 
lead growm even more determined than of 


yore. aux. 

Nadix hay with his usual soft foot- 
‘Step, and @id not see him until he was 
| @igse-at her side; then she started violently. 

“Have I }yoeu? LIem-sorry,” he 
zz ia 1 the 
y ws fath “TI only 
came down to ask you if you wanted to go to 
amy culiiret again, as I shall be leaving the 
@ustleto-night, anil-shall lock it.” 
“Your cabinet!’ Evelyn repeated, appa- 
wery much surprised at the nemadk. 
+“ Why should I wish to-go to it?” 

“I don't &mow, only the bottles have been 
moved, anid as you wre the who 
tws vinited the room, I i 
been locking for 


ae i re 
a Gane lon bes led you 







some ity of manner, “I went to 
which Hilde shed tue > Satdh her, but 


wabimet is. 
| “I am very T beg - parden,” 
taken, and really veasilthet the had spoken. 


“My motive was si out 
— anything from?iewabinet before 
I left.” 

‘*You are very kind. But,” she added, as 
an afterthought, ‘is not the cabinet always 
locked? ’’ 

‘‘ No, it fastens with a spring, which secures 
it from intrusion, except from those who 
know how it acts. When it ia locked it is, of 
course, doubly secure, as the spring is thereby 
prevented from working.” 

That night, after having been to the village 
in the afternoon, the Hindoo left the Castle, 
and the following week Hilda grew very much 
worse; she was so weak, indeed, that she had 
to take to her room, and, presently, to her 


Dr. Freeman was more and more at fault 
with regard to her malady, but still treated it 
as “loss of tone,” and continued his tonics. 

‘‘T think,” the young girl said to him one 
day when she felt rather worse than usual, 
‘‘ | think there must be something the matter 
with my heart, for occasionally it commences 
beating very fast, and I can't stop it by lying 
down.” 

** Palpitation often comes from weakness,”’ 
Dr. Freeman told her; nevertheless, he 
sounded her with the stethoscope, and looked 
rather grave after the examination. 

‘I think I will change your medicine,’ he 
observed, ‘“‘and you must be very particular 
in taking it regularly every three hours, 
night as wellasday. Wemust get a nurse 
for you.”’ 

‘Is it necessary ?’’ 

‘‘ Most decidedly it is. We cannot tax your 
cousin’s.”’ , 

‘“‘ Certainly not,’ exclaimed Hilda, hastily, 
‘but I was going to say we had a parlour- 
maid here who told me yesterday that she 
had been a hospital nurse for some time— 
until her health gave way, in fact. I suppose 
she thought I should probably require some- 
one to attend to me, and she asked me if I 
would her.” 

‘* Better send to London, and get one from 
&@ nursing institute,” said the physician, 
wishing to be on the safe side. 

“T would rather have this woman than a 
stranger,” remarked Hilda, with gentle insist- 
ance. “She is very neat, and clean-looking, 
and speaks nicely. Will you see her?” 








| eteencellig-s cea 





Siw, suppose I had better, since you desire 
16. 
Presently the maid came up—a dark- 
featured, pale complexioned woman of rather 
more than thirty, who gave her name as 
Mary Goode, and who answered the doctor's 
questions , with a quiet, but respectful, 
aan that at once prepossessed him in 
er 

‘“‘T gawe mp mursing two years ago, because 
the sl nights were telling on my 
health,” she said, in explanation of her pre- 
sent postion; “but now I am quite strong 
agaim, and I should be glad to be allowed to 
waiton Miss Fitzherbert.”’ 

4md so it was arranged. She proved a 


mest excallemtand careful attendant, and was 


sasiduous im seeing that medicines were given 
with punctuality, and that the invalid had 


But im spite of this Hilda : 
‘worse; she was in mo pain, bat her ——_ 
‘wae extirely gone, and she was as wexk and 


: new-born le 
wee ry that another physician 
in consultation, but this Dr. 
Freeman pooh~poohed. WRS SO Very sure 
that his prescriptions werethe best, and that 


sure to produce a favourable effect. 

“ She will through alll right,” he said, 

self. opi iounted as he was, he 

really believed it. 
The peculiar ection of the heart gave me a 
little uneasiness at first, bat I do not attach 
any importanss:te it now. She is young, and 
youth is better than any medicine known to 
the Pharmacopes.” 


Mary Goode did not share this 
ibslief, for she implored most earnestly 
+o have farther advice. 


“Why should I?” murmured the young 
girl, in her low, faint tones. “Iam rather a 
believer in Fate—what is to be will be, and if 
I am fated to die, no doctor in the world can 
save me,” 

“Bat you must not die—you musi live/”’ 
cried the nurse, and if& such an impassioned 
way that Hilda looked at her curiously. 

‘*You seem to take a great interest in my 
recovery,” she observed, in a half wondering 
manner.” 

‘I do—the greatest possible interest.. You 
are too young and good to leave the world yet. 
You have everything that can make life 
happy.” 

Hilda shook her head sadly. 

“The heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ 
she said, more to herself than her companion. 
“If L lived I should try to make other people 
happy, but for my own sake Iam quite content 
to die.”’ 

The nurse looked deeply distressed—much 
more so than was natural under the circum- 
stances; for, after all} Hilda was little more 
than a stranger to her, Mary Goode not 
having been in her service more than a fort- 
night. 

“Tam sure there is not one in the Castle 
who would not be sorry to see Miss Monkton 
mistress in your place,” added Mary, and as 
she spoke she kept her eyes fixed keenly on the 
patient. 

Hilda started. Evelyn mistress of the 
Castle! Yes, that was what must happen 
if she died. The thought had never struck 
her before, but it brought a strange chill with 
it. Her cousin was certainly the last person 
who was fitted to be the 5 mene: of a large 
estate, and have the care of dependents. 

Hilda, albeit accustomed to err on the side 
of charity rather than severity in the matter 
of judging people, knew quite well that Evelyn 
was selfish to the core, and cared for nothing 
except her own gratification. 

“But I cannot prevent it—I cannot pre- 
vent it!’’ she exclaimed, and unconsciously 
she spoke aloud. 

The nurse seemed to understand to what 
she alluded, for she said, quickly,— 

“ You might make a will.” 

At any other time the heiress rould have 
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[‘*I HATE RESOLVED TBAT YOU SHALL BECOME MY WIFE, AND I will MARRY YoU.) 


been both surprised and anroyed at such a 
suggestion from one her servants, but 
Mary Goode's words did not affect her in this 
way. 

** Yes, I might make a will,” she murmured, 
and was very thoughtful for some time after- 
wards. The idea had struck her that she 
weuld like to found a charity with half of her 
wealth, and the other half might go to Evelyn, 
who would then have no cause for complaint. 
Still it seemed to her that it was only fair to 
her cousin to tell her of this resolve, so she 
presently sent for Evelyn, and éismisced the 
nurse. 

The latter did not go far away—only into 
dressing room adjoining, where she knelt 
down at the door, and carefully applied her 
ear to the keyhole. If Hilda had seen her in 
this attitude she might not have thought 
quite so highly of her nurse as she did at 
present. 

“‘T want to talk to you, Evelyn, seriously,” 
Hilda began, as soon as they were alone. 
**IT am very, very ill. It has dawned upon me 
to-day for the first time that I shall.die.” 

“‘Don't say that, Hilda! You are frighten- 
ing yourself for nothing. You will soon be 
all right—Dr. Freeman says 80,” 

‘I think Dr. Freeman is mistaken,’ re- 
turned the sick girl, quietly ; ‘ but be that as 
it may, I want to be prepared for the worst, 
and so I am going to make a will.” 

‘*Make a will!” echoed Evelyn, shrinking 
back behind the bed curtains, in order to hide 
the ghastliness of her face. 

If a bomb-shell had exploded at her feet it 
could not have startled her more, and its 
effect was all the greater, inasmuch as she had 
never anticipated the possibility of such a 
resolve. 

“Yes,” Hilda went on. “If I had lived I 
intended to builda home, whereall old people, 
who aad not enough money to keep them, 
might spend the rest of their days; and as I 
shall probably not be able to put this design 





in execution, I shall leave half my fortune to 
trustees, who will baild the home, and endow 
it. What do you think of my plan?” 

“You are at liberty todo as you like with 
your own money,” responded Evelyn, but, 
strive as she would, she could not infuse any 
cordiality into her voice. 


Half of Hilda's fortune—half of the money 
that she had confidently looked forward to 
inheriting! The idea was abominable to her. 

“The other half,” continued her cousin, 
“will, of course, go to you, as you are my 
nearest—nay, only relation, and even then you 
will be a rich woman.” 

“I wish you would not talk of these 
things !’’ exclaimed Evelyn, irritably. “J 
don’t want to look forward to your death—I 
am notanxious to possess your money!” 

‘‘No, I know you are not, but I thought it 
wonld be better to tell you my intentions 
rather than surprise you. In the morning I 
shall telegraph for Mr. Fox, who will make 
my will.” 

Neither Hilda nor her cousin remembered 
that the former was under twenty-one, and 
therefore incompetent to execute a will. 

Evelyn did not speakfor sometime. There 
was a firein the grate, and it had burned down 
to a scarlet glow, in the midst of which the 
shifting cinders fell into strange likenesses of 
formsand faces. What did Evelyn Monkton, 
with her brows making a level line above the 
Egyptian darkness of her eyes, think of as 
she gazed into them ? 

Suddenly the intense quiet was broken by 
a faint, monotonous sound like the ticking of 
a watch, only not quite so regular, and Hilda, 
who had closed her eyes, opened them and 
listened. 

“Do you hear that?” she whispered, in a 
low, awed tone, that involuntarily made 
Evelyn shiver. 

“Hear what? There is nothing to hear.” 

“Yes, there is—a low ticking. It is what 





our old servant used to call the ‘death 
watch.’” 

To Hilda's surprise Evelyn burst into a 
storm of tears, and flung herself on her knees. 
at the side of the bed. 

“ What is the matter—haveI vexed you?’’ 
exclaimed the heiress, in perplexed pain at 
her cousin’s emotion. ‘If I have Iam very 
sorry.” 

‘You should not say such things,’”’ Evelyn 
returned, vaguely ; then she got up from her 
knees and tried to smile. ‘‘I don’t like to 
hear you speak of death, Hilda. It is a 
dreadful reality, I know, but the less one 
thinks of it the better.” 

In this Hilda did not agree with her, for to 
our heroine death had lost its terrors. She 
wondered whether, in the dim future of which 
we know s0 little, she would meet Verrall, and 
how they would greet each other when the 
fetters and bonds of earth had been cast 
away ! 

Somehow, these last few days, she had 
thought less of Eric’s supposed treachery than 
of her love for him, and the fact that he had 
once saved her life. 

In spite of all he was still her hero! 


(To be continued.) 








Fricutentne A Lroparp.—In the Himalayas 
travelling is not so secure as journeying by 
road or rail at home. A leopard, for example, 
is not a pleasant kind of wayfarer to meet on 
the road. A recent visitor to these mountains 
tells how a traveller started to ride home one 
bright moonlight night, mounted on a white 
horse. Just as he turned a corner he saw 
in front of him a huge leopard prepared to 
spring. On this the traveller, who was un- 
armed, rose in his saddle, and shouted at the 
top of his voice. This had such an effect upon 
the leopard that he jumped over the bank, and 


was lost to sight in the distance. 
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[‘‘ MR. ARLINGTON !’’ GASPED THE LAWYER. 


NOVELETTE.] 
MR. ARLINGTON’S STEWARD. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER VY. 


‘‘T’vz half a mind to cut the service alto- 
gether, Bessie.” 

“Good gracious, Dick. Why?” and Mrs, 
Hetheredge looked up at her husband from 
the mass of bright-coloured wool that she held 
in her lap and smiled. ‘ Why should youcut 
it, dear? We are quite happy here—at least 
Tam.” 

‘“‘And that makes me feel as if I were a 
discontentsd sort of party,”’ the Corporal said, 
stroking his wife’s bright hair and finishing 
the caress with a kiss; ‘‘and perhaps Iam. I 
don’t mean to be, but I can’t bear to see my 
wife, my little lady, brought down to the level 
of these quarters. If I could afford to live 
outside now.” 

“But you can’t, and you know that very 
well, sit. Besides, I don’t know that I should 
care to live outside. I have all I want here, 
and there isn’t half the occasion for spending 
that there would be if we lived in the town; 
and as for the quarters, well, they are outside 
our door. It is our own private mansion, and 
we can make believe that there isn’t a soldier 
within a mile if we like when the door is 
shut.” 

‘* Oh, can we ?”’ Dick Hetheredge said, with 
a little laugh as the short, sharp tramp of the 
guard relieving the sentry went by the end of 
the quarters; and almost at the same time the 
noise of a scuffle overhead made itself heard. 
Bangs and exclamations and the smash of at 
least one article of domestic crockery, and 
then a woman's voice in unmistakably Irish 
bewailing. 

** Doesn’t all that smack of the barracks, 
eh, Bessie?” 

‘Oh! that only Mrs. Callaghan and her Pat. 
They will be the best of friends in half-an- 
hour. It amuses them to smash things, and 
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it doesn’t hurt us. Why are you so anxious 
to get out to-night? Has anybody worried 
you ” 

‘No one more than usual,” Dick replied. 
‘* Sergeant Philips has bought his discharge, 
and I think I was envying him a little. He is 
going into a good berth.” 

‘But you have not enough money, Dick?” 

“No, dear, but the Captain was talking to 
me about it a little while ago. You see he 
knows a little and guesses more, and he thinks 
both you and your husband are thrown away 
here. He was good enough to say so, and to 
offer to help me if I would like to get out of 
it. I told him that I did not care to do any- 
thing unless my wife went in with me in the 
notion. I thought you wculd jump at the 
offer, Bessie.’’ 

“T don’t think I do, Dick. I am content 
for the present—at any rate,’’ Bessie replied. 
“If we could begin the world without any 
debt of that sort I should not so much mind, 
but I am safe and happy here. I can work or 
not as pleases me, and I should have more 
responsibilities outside. Don’t think of it 
just yet, Dick—not till ’’—he drew her to him 
and kissed her. A time was coming when her 
share of the daily providing would come toan 
end, when their little home would have yet 
another inmate, and they were proud and 
happy in the prospect. 

‘*T should feel lonely and frightened if we 
went out now,” Bessie said, after a pause; 
“and the women are very kind to me, and it 
is something to have a house over one’s head 
free of rent and taxes. When I am about 
again we will talk of it. Don’t you think I 
am right? ” 

“You are always right, dear, but I should 
like to see you in a place of your own, and not 
wearing yourself to death over this rubbish.” 

‘* Rubbish, sir! Do you know what this 
is?” 

‘It looks to me more like a mass of tangled 
wersteds and crumpled rags than anything 


** ALIVE | 


else,” Dick Hetheredge replied. ‘‘ About fit 
for the rag bag.” 

‘“‘ Oh, you heathen !” said Bessie, gaily ; “ it 
is an embroidered chair-cover for the Lady 
Alethea Cardonnel, the Earl of Halesowen’s 
daughter. She got it into a mess, and I have 
to finish it for her. The Earl is tu be told it 
is his daughter’s work—and so it is—part of 
it. These hideous blue flowers—like nothing 
on earth. I shall pick them all out. Sit up 
off it, dear boy. You will crease it worse than 
ever with your elbows.” 

‘‘I should like to put it behind the fire,”’ 
Dick grumbled. ‘ When I want my wife it 
seems to me that she is always hidden in a 
tangle of wools or embroidery cotton. Put it 
away for to-night and let us talk. I—who’s 
there?” 

“Post,” replied a voice outside. Someone 
had struck the door sharply with a stick, and 
Dick got up from amongst his wife’s work and 
opened it. 

‘‘Letter for you,” the post-corporal said ; 
“hope you’ve come into a fortune.” 

“ Why ? ” 

‘‘It’s & lawyer’s letter; they either mean 
mischief or money in a general way. How’s 
the missis?”’ 

“Quite well, thank you,” answered Bessie 
for herself, ‘ How is Mrs. Wendall?” 

“ All right, thank you. Getting on nicely.” 

** And the baby?” 

“I don’t know,” the Corporal replied, with 


a grimace. “I ey he’s all right. There 
don’t seem much of him except voice at 
present. ‘He lets the world know he has 


come into it,’ and with a laugh and a merry 
‘‘ good-night’’ the post-corporal departed to 
knock at the next door, while Dick and 
Bessie looked wonderingly at the blue en- 
velope the former held in his hand, 

‘‘ Mischief or money, which is it, ft won- 
der?” Dick said. ‘‘ Burnley and Ledwitch ? 
as can they want with me? Mischief I 

oubt.’’ 
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* Being lawyers, naturally,”’ Bessie said de- 
murely. “I don’t like lawyers, Dick.” 

‘‘Neither do I. It seems to me that all the 
disagreeable letters I ever had in my life have 
come from lawyers, Bessie.’’ 

“ What is the matter, Dick?” Bessie asked 
in amazement, for her husband had sat down 
in front of her with the open letter in his 
hand, and was ing at her with a perplexed 
face that was to eee. 

“ He is dead.” 

“‘ Who?” 

«* The old man.” 

‘‘ Oh! Dick, and you have never secn himar 
made it up with him efter all?” 

‘There wasnn’t much to make dear. 
He was angry with me, and I‘had te 
hope somehow that the day wouki come when 


he would know how reason for 
there was, and what a @arling little 
ve Wiketwas all.” 

‘‘T am 80 sorry, so sexry,” Bessiesaid, with 
the tears im her “if it bad not been 
for m=—”’ . 


sai f hal. gee. coctang 
creature i mot 
Dick said. * The cian aomnst a 
something. Listen.” 


“ Sir,—We have to. aunemnesto you the de- 
cease of our cliemt, Mir, —— i 
who died at Tangiers em of 
last month. By his own sequest noammeumee- 
ment of the death was: i 
paper, and we were im 


written instructions 
in accordance with which we 

tendance and that of your wife at 

Manor on the twenty-fifth instant, to be 
precent at the reading of the will. 

Ve may mention that the document in 
question will not be opened unless you 
are present as well as Mr. and Mrs. 
Mervyn Arlington. Mr. Good informs us that 
his master before his death expressed a wish 
that you should be at the Manor two days be- 
fore the one set apart for the opening of the 
will. The requests are rather eccentric, and 
so far as we know do not relate to any in- 
heritance; but we should counsel your ac- 
ceeding to them. Mr. Good desired us to en- 
close a cheque for ten pounds, being unaware 
of your exact position or means, and looking 
upon your presence as imperative. Trusting 
you will arrive at Arlington not later than 
the evening of the 22nd inst., we have the 
honour to be Yours faithfully, 

“ Bursier anp Lepwitcs, 
“Richard Arlington, Esq.” 


till the arrival in ee 
his confidential sexvanti. Geod had 
from his deceased master, 


*“ And Corporal Hetheredge on the ont- 
side,’ Dick said, when he had read the letter 
to his wife. ‘Someone must have watched 
me pretty closely to know all about me in that 
fashion. What is to be done, Bessie? This 
is the 20th.” 

‘Go to the captain at once!” Bessie said, 
decidedly, ‘‘and ask him. He will help you.” 

‘‘I don’t know. There are a good many on 
leave just now, and he may not beable. I'd 
rather not go. Whatis Arlington Manor to 
me? I don’t want to meet thatsneaking prig, 
Mervyn Arlington, and his stuck-up wife. 
You are worth a dozen of her, my Bessie.” 

“I wish I was as far as money is con- 
cerned,” Bessie said with a laugh, and a 
_— sigh after it. ‘‘ She is very rich, is she 
not?”’ 

“Pretty well, I believe. But I would not 
have herif she were'a femaleCresus ; I have 
heard of her. My cousin Mervyn has not an 
easy time of it, I know.” 

“TI hope she will be civil to me. I don’t 
think I can stand much bullying!” 

“You shan’t be bullied, child, trust me for 
that. She will not try it on twice where my 
wife is concerned!” 

Dick Hetheredge went to the captain’s 
rooms with the letter in his hand. Luckily 

or him Captain Dornton had met with a 





slight accident, and was a prisoner, or he 
might not have found him so easily. 

‘You'll have to go, Hetheredge,’’ he said, 
when he had read it, ‘‘ the matter seems im- 
perative!” 

* I don’t half like it, sir. The lawyers say 
there is moamoney im it for me, and it will be 
awfully disagreeable.” 

“ Ves, lexupect youwill have to ~ your 
+ too” ” 


= “Wy 
“Lean do thet,air ; but I think I should 
refuse but for two things.” 


“Qne is thet 1 aieould Wheto see the old 
knew 





this: 
— ce AS 


**T don’t know that I do,’”’ Dick said. ‘If 
I had remained the heir I should not have 
been as happy as I am now—I should not 
have had Bessie!” 

**Ah! Bessie has atoned for all, has she?” 

‘For everything, sir. I would rather have 
her and our little room here than Arlington 
Manor with the lady on whose account I lost 
it!” 

* Do I know her, I wonder?” 

“I think you do, sir. My cousin has mar- 
ried her.” 

“Julia Clitheroe! Surely your uncle did 
not intend you to marry her?" 

“He asked me to, sir; he only knew her by 
repute I believe. But there was something 
about some property that made him wish for 
the match. I wouldn't have had her to be 
made king of England !”’ 

“Nor 1; but that is between ourselves. Mr. 
Mervyn Arlington is doubtless a very happy 
man.” 


‘* A very obedient one, I hear, “sir,” said 
Dick Hetheredge, laughing in a fashion that 
made the captain’s servant, who came in at 
the moment, declare that ‘“‘he never heard 
such goings on in his life! Corporal Hethe- 
redge was carrying on just as if he were the 
captain's. equal, and was that bumptous he 
might have been a lord !”’ 

There was much speculation on the cause 
of the corporal getting a week’s leave out of 
the regular order of thiags, and some very 
unpleasant remarks made amongst the men. 
But Dick Hetheredge and his Bessie were.out 
of hearing of them, and on their way.to Arling- 
ton Manor, outwardly brave, but in their hearts 
rather dismayed at the prospect of meeting 
the heir and his very much better- half, 





CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs. Mervyn Artineron felt as if her 
wildest dreams of ambition were being re- 
alised as she sat at breakfast in the morning- 
room at the Manor the day after her arrival. 
She had longed for the old place, and helped 
her husband to scheme to win it, but she had 
no idea of its magnificence, or of the amount 
of hoarded wealth that its inheritance would 





bring with it. 
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It was a splendid old place, even as she 
saw it now, only half kept up as it were—for 
the servants were féWw, and part of the rooms 


unused, ’ 
She felt like a queen going over her domi- 
nions as she walked h the noble corri- 
grandeur of the 
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‘your pleasure 
nite Iady'’s to be vemodelled,”’ Mr. Good 
gaid, mgein bowing lew, almost to the very 
feet the haughty lady who was staring 
about her, gold areieds in hand. ‘‘ My master 
desired me to have as few people here as couid 
be done with till we knew your wishes.” 

‘* Your matter was very kind, I am sure,” 
the gentleman replied, with a suspicion of 
scorn in his voice. “ But Iam master now, 
and we will alter all that. You can come to 
me for instructions now, my good fellow. We 
will relieve you of your responsibility.” 

“« Not till after the reading of the will,” the 
servant said, with so much dignity in his tone 
that the husband and wife stared at him with 


4 mutualastonishment. ‘“ The instructions are 


very decisive, and——’”’ : 

‘© And the old lunatic who issued tLem is 
dead,”’ Mrs. Arlington said, snappishly ; ‘‘ and 
if you think we are going to be ordered about 
by you, or anybody like you, you are very much 
mistaken. Which of these people is my maid? 
I did not bring one.” 

‘‘T was not requested to provide a lady’s 
maid,’ Mr. Good said, quietly. ‘‘ My master 
had very little experience of a lady’s wants, 
but I know there is a girl here who can under- 
take the duties,—I inquired ; Lucy, this lady 
desires your attendance. Here is a man who 
will valet. you if you wish it,” he continued, 
addressing the new master of the house, “ that 
is, if you have come unattended.” 

“TI have. I thought, perhaps, that you 
would do me the honour to see to my wants.” 

ity » 2 ” 

Mr. Good uttered the monosylable in a tone 
of intense scorn, and a look of rage passed 
over his face, vanishing almost as quickly as 
it a . 
rs es, you; why not? You-were my uncle's 
own man, were you not?” 

“‘ Surely I was, sir,” the old servant said, 
with a smile. ‘I was with him so long that 
I suppose that I cannot think of myself as 
anyone else's servant. You would find me 
rather old-fashioned in my ways, I am afraid, 
sir. This man will suit you mnch better.” 

‘* T don't care who it is so he knows his busi- 
ness,” Mr. Arlington said, carelessly. ‘“ They 
can go now, Good. We must have a good many 
more and better-looking people. Such a set of 
country gorgons will hardly suit the style I 
mean to keep up here, I can-tell you.” 

The new master and his wife were discussed 
pretty freely by the gorgons in question when 





they were safe in their rooms, and the general 
opinion was not favourable, The lady’s maid 
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pro tem came down and said that her lady 
was @ tartar, and no mistake. And the valet 
did not think much of his master, declared 
he was henpecked, and that the lady ruled 
him with a rod of iron. 

‘‘ Weare all to go,” he said, as soon as ever 
theycan make arrangements. “ You sap 
Mr, Good. The lady called you an old fox, and 
said you had mischief in your head. You are 
to go directly.” 

“T am not going till I have fulfilled my 
master’s behests,” Mr. Good said, quietly. 
«‘ After that the lady may get rid of me as 
soon as she pleases—if she can, if she can.” 

“I — she can—she will be mistress 
here, will she not ?”’ 

*‘ We never know what may happen,” Mr. 
Good said, in the same quiet tone ; and then he 
withdrew to his own particular den, a little 
room set apart for him according to the 
lawyer's instructions, and they saw him no 
more in the servants’ hall. 

“That man shall go at once,” Mrs. Arling- 
ton said, over her breakfast the next morning, 
putting down her cup with an angry thud. 

“What man?” asked her husband. “I 
think I shall get rid of the lot, and begin afresh 
in my own fashion. I don't like old servants. 
Which particular one do you mean ?” 

“ That horrid Good ; he gives me the night- 
mare! He seems always to be prowling 
about, and it is as if he read one’s very 
thoughts. I wish you would send him away 
to-day, Mervyn.” 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure, 
my dear; but we are r orders still, it 
seems, till this ridiculous farce of the will- 
reading is over. I wish the old man had not 
made that ridiculous proviso about the other 
= He must have been a little 
mad.” 

“A little /’’ Mrs. Arlington echoed, scorn- 
ial “he could only have been fit for 
Bedlam. Of course it is only to finish Dick 
Arlington’s punishment; to give him a taste 
of further humiliation by showing him and 
his fool of a wife what they have lost. He 
shall be humiliated to his heart’s content,” 

“No doubt he will if you take it in hand,” 
her husband remarked, with a smile; ‘‘ you 
will not epare him. He would have none of 
you, you know.” 

**Don't be coarse, Mr. Arlington, if you 
please,” the fair Julia said, viciously. ‘ Look 
there ; where is that carriage going? That is 
not the one that met us lust evening; it is a 
h erone. Who is using it?” 

‘* You had better ring and ask.”’ 

She rang with an impatient hand, making 
a peal that reverberated through the house, 
and made the servants start. 

“She is a tartarjand no mistake,” was the 
remark in the lower regions, as the footman 
hastened up to see what was wanted. 

‘* What carriage is that?” asked Mrs. 
Arlington as he appeared, pointing to a hand- 
some barouche and pair outgide the window. 

“Tt is going to the station, madam, to 
meet——”’ 

“Who ordered it?” she asked, without 
allowing him to finish his sentence. 

‘“* Mr, » madam.” — 

“ Send Mr: Good to me before that carriage 
starts, do you hear? “We shall see who is 
to be master and mistress here; I will not 
have it sent to meet those people. Let him 
know that I say so.” 

“* Very good, madam.” 

The man de , and reported to Mr. 
Good that the lady had countermanded the 
carriage, and desired his presence imme- 
diately. 

‘‘Go round and tell John to drive away 
directly,’’ the oldservant said. “I havebeen 
obeying orders in sending him; I will see 
aseegas directly. ZI am not afraid of 

er,’ 

He smiled as he heard the carriage drive off 
and the bell of the breakfast-room ring vio- 
lently at ~ auip —. wee 

“ He yship is indignant,” said to 
himself” “Ah, well! after the twenty-fifth she 


can storm as she pleases; it will not affect 
Samuel Good. I shall have vanished then.” 

He bowed low as he entered the room where 
the lady sat, with an affectation of extreme 
humility; and the lady turned upon him 
snappishly. 

“Mr. Good,” she said, “ you are taking a 
great deal upon yourself.” 

* As how, madam ?” 

“In giving orders. Who told that coach- 
man to drive away ?”’ 

‘I did.” 

‘“ Are you master here?” 

“In a manner I am, until after the twenty- 
fifth. My instructions were very explicit. In 
sending that carriage to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Arlington T am acting under orders.” 

“ Why was it not sent to meet us?” 

“T had no orders about meeting you, 
madam. I did as I knew my master would 
have done had he been alive. I had direc- 
tions about the carriage this morning. I am 
re them.” 

He bowed again, and Mrs. Arlington felt as 
if she would have liked to box his ears, and 
have a fit of hysterics ; but she deferred both 
operations, resolving to make up for all she 
» was suffering by-and-by, when the time came 
for her to turn Mr. Samuel Good and his 
following out of the house altogether. 

“ After all it is only to make those two 
idiots feel their position more keenly at the 
last,’ her husband said, when they were 
alone again. “‘My uncle always declared 
that he would punish that ungrateful fellow 
in every possible way, and all this attention 
to them is only part of it. Wait till I am 
master, and they shall see.” 

“Wait till I am mistress!’ his wife said, 
spitefully, ‘It will be the proudest moment 
of my life when I stand at yonder door and 
order that stuck-up fool off my premises. He 
will repent his insults to me when he sees me 
with the winning cards in my hand.” 

‘‘ Hm, perhaps,” Mr. Arlington said. “I 
believe he is quite infatuated with his wife. 
I have heard something of them lately. He 
does not know that I know what he has been 
doing'and where he has been. His father's 
son a common soldier! Bah! the thought of 
it is sickening!” 

“Itis an insult to insist on our meeting 
them in this equality. 1 shall not sit down to 
table with them while they are here. A 
fellow smelling of the stable, and a servant 
girl!. It is too disgusting!” 

“Tam afraid you will have to keep your 
room then. This Good seems to have explicit 
directions about what is to be done, and he is 
not the sort of man to disobey orders. If I 
read him aright, I expect that we shall find he 
is. down for a good thing in the will.” 

‘I wish he was dead, I do,” Mrs. Arlington 
said, spitefully, and if wishes could kill, 
Samuel Good would have been in a bad way 
from that moment, 

She felt in a false position somehow. The 
servants were most obsequious, taking their 
tone from the old man who had been with 
their master so long; but there was no heart 
in their obedience and humility. They saw 
through her, and knew that when she was 
mistress their stay would be short. 

‘‘Here they are!” Mr. Arlington said, pre- 
sently, as the carriage came up the avenue, 
‘‘and the lawyer with them, I declare! You 
will have to be civil to them now, Mrs. A., 
whether you like it or not.’”’ 

“I can wait,’’ the lady said, with a dis- 
agreeable smile; “it is only for two days. 
Are you going to welcome them to Arlington ? 
You don't expect me to hold out my hand to 
that man and-his low-born wife, do you?” 

“Do as you please, of course,” he said, 
“but I should advise you to be polite. It is 
ill-bred to be unpleasant to visitors.” 

‘‘ They are not my guests; they are that 
old idiot’s visitors,” the fair Julia replied, as 
her husband went into the hall to greet his 
cousin, if not to give him welcome. 

Samuel’ Good was before him, bowing low 





as he had done to himself and wife, and bid. 








ding Dick Hetheredge, the corporal, weleome 
to Arlington in the name of his dead master. 

Mrs. Arlington, peeping throngh the half- 
closed door to see the vulgar creature of her 
imagination, saw in the lowly wife a slim, 
graceful girl, who moved and spoke like a 
lady, and who did not seem at.all abashed at 
the grandeur of the mansion, or the array of 
servants who were drawn up in the hall, much 
to the elder lady’s disgust. 

‘Well, I never!” she exclaimed, as she 
watched the girl return the greeting of her 
husband and the old servant with perfect self- 

ssion, ‘‘She must have been an actress ! 

at you shall pay for your airs, my lady. 

You shall pay for them, or my name is not 
Julia Arlington.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Besstz found her position at Arlington 
Manor very much more endurable than she 
had anticipated. The servants all treated 
her with the greatest respect, seemingly 
taking their tone from Mr. Samuel Good, who 
was polite in the extreme; but with a very 
different sort of politeness from that which 
he showed to Mrs. Mervyn Arlington. 

To that lady he was obsequious to a 
degree. He appeared to wish to anticipate 
her slightest wish, and was constant in his 
endeavours to make the servants do every- 
thmg as she desired it should be done. He 
listened patiently to her aggravating twaddle, 
and her most arrogant commands, and bowed 
£0 low when he entered and left her apart- 
ments, that it seemed as if he wished to brush 
the ground with his forehead in his self- 
abasement in her presence. 

She could complain of nothing. She was 
treated as if she were a queen, and yet, as she 
told her husband, sho was possessed with a 
curious desire toannihilate Mr. Samuel Good. 
She detested him, and longed for the day 
when she might bid him leave the house and 
never return to it. She told Mr. Burnley 
something of her feeling towards the faithful 
servant.of the dead,.and the lawyer laughed 
pleasantly. She would soon have it all her 
own way, he toid her, and then she could rid 
herself of Mr. Good, and anyone else she did 
not approve of. 

“That I shall, and very quickly,’’ she said, 
scornfully. ‘I can't think why Mr. Arlington 
subjected us to all this discomfort and humilia- 
tion to have to entertain that low woman and 
her husband. Poor infatuated fool! What 
could he see in her to admire, I wonder?” 

‘You are speaking of Mrs. Richard Arling- 
ton?” Mr. Burnley said, quietly. 

‘* Yes. Who else should I be talking of? 
That vile woman who——” 

“Pardon me, there is some mistake. Mrs. 
Arlington is neither vile nor low, a3 you were 

leased to call her just now. She is the 

aughter of a physician; poor enough, and 
friendless but for her husband ; but quite your 
social equal, madam, for all that.’ 

He inclined his head, and left her; and she 
had the long-threatened hysterics, and vowed 
vengeance on him as well as on the unoffending 
Bessie. She would turn them all out; not 
one of them should ever set foot in the Manor 
House again when once the will was read. 
She tried to get out of the lawyer and the con- 
fidential servant also what the contents of the 
document were; but if they knew they would 
tell nothing. 

She ae not be openly uncivil to the wife 
of her husband’s cousin, but she never missed 
a chance of talking at her, and endeavouring 
to make her uncomfortable by remarks on her 
dependent position and the short stay she was 
likely to make at Arlington Manor. ‘ 

Mervyn Arlington was agreeably surprised 
at his cousin’s demeanour and the charming 
modesty and ea! paren” of his wife. He 
found Bessie a well-informed woman, charming 
to converse with, and far better mannered than 
his own imperious better half, 

He had the grace to hold out his hand to 
Richard when the pair alighted at the door, 
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and say a few hesitating words of half welcome. 
He felt the awkwardness of the position, and 
how like mockery it seemed to bid a man 
welcome whom you are going to see turned 
out within forty-eight hours! 

He knew his wife’s spiteful feelings towards 
the pair, and was sure that from the moment 
of Arlington actually passing into their hands 
Bessie and .her-husband would have no place 
there; and he felt angry with the dead man 
for making such uncomfortable arrangements, 
and with the lawyer and Mr. Good for carrying 
them out to the letter in the way they were 
doing. 

“I am not responsible,” Mr. Burnley said, 
when Mr. Arlington made some remark on 
the discomfort of the position. ‘ My instruc- 
tions were so explicit that I could not refuse 
to obey them. To-morrow will see all 
straight.” 

“TI hope so, I am sure,” the gentleman 
returns, with an uneasy feeling that something 
might happen to make all crooked. “By the 
way, who is Good—the servant?” 

“Yes. I know nothing of him more than I 
have learned from himself. I know that he 
has been in your uncle’s service for a great 
many years, and that he was regarded almost 
as a friend and companion, being in Mr. 
Arlington’s confidence to a great extent. I 
fancied he was a younger man; but I only saw 
bim once many years ago, and that was in the 
twilight, so I may have been mistaken.” 

‘He is quite an old fellow—older than his 
master was, I should say ? ”’ 

“He says they were both about the same 
age. He looks older than he actually is from 
the whiteness of his hair. He is really a pic- 
turesque old man.” 

‘*He looks like an artist’s model,” Mr. 
Arlington remarked, as Samuel Good passed 
the window, talking to Bessie, who had taken 
wonderfully to him, and chatted with him 
about her life and her husband’s prospects as 
if he were her father. 

She could hardly believe he was only a 
servant, she told Dick; he was so superior in 
his manners and conversation. 

He was a fresh-coloured old man, with a 
very lined face and snow-white hair and 
beard. He has been allowed to wear the 
latter as he liked, and it well-nigh concealed 
his face; his hair was long, and he wore a 
loose coat that had something the look of a 
Jew's outer garment. 

‘I believe he is a Jew,’’ Mrs. Mervyn 
Arlington said, joining her husband and the 
lawyer, and breaking in on their conversation. 
‘* Anyway, he is a horrid old goblin, and after 
to-morrow he shan’t stay a night in the 
place.” 

‘*I suppose you will let him know it in 
time, madam? ”’ 

‘Oh! he knows it already. I have made 
him understand that I can’t bear him. I 
hated him from the moment I saw him bow- 
ing and scrapirg there on the doorstep like a 
bewitched baboon. It is sickening to see that 
woman trying to curry favour with him as 
she does. You must be mistaken in her origin, 
Mr. Burnley; no lady such as you represent 
her to be would consort with servants in that 
fashion.” 

“Mr. Good is a very superior man,’’ the 
lawyer replied, quietly; ‘‘he is very well 
informed. And Mrs. Richard Arlington is 
completely shut off from any company of her 
own class. You will pardon my making the 
remark, but you yourself have ignored her so 
completely that she must either be dumb or 
talk to the servants or myself.” 

“She has no business to come at all,” the 
lady replied, with a toss of her shapely head. 
** Bat it will be all over to-morrow, thank 
goodness |!” 

“It will; and if there is not a complete 
revolution here I never guessed at a man’s 
character yet,” the lawyer said to himself as 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlington left the room, the 
lady slamming the door after her, as if she 
roses to emphasise her words by some outside 
aid. 





Mr. Burnley had no notion of the contents 
of the will that he had come to Arlington to 
read. He had made one for his client many 
years before, in which Richard Arlington was 
made the heir. But that document had been 
destroyed, and he had not seen his client since. 
He had transacted a good deal of business for 
him, and knew better than anyone the amount 
that would come to the lucky person who in- 
herited Arlington and its revenues ; but of the 
will of which his confidential servant spoke he 
knew nothing. 


‘* It may not stand,’’ he said to himself, “I 
earnestly hope it won't if it is an unjust one; 
they ought to inherit equally.” 

“T shall die if all this nonsense is not over 
soon,” the fair Julia said to her husband, 
when they were once more in the seclusion of 
their own apartments. ‘‘ How dare they bring 
that cat of a woman and that low fellow of a 
cousin of yours to meet me? I will turn every 
servant out of the place to-morrow night, and 
that sneaking lawyer at the head of them. 
Don't laugh at me, Mervyn; it is too disgust- 
ing.’ 

“Tt isn’t pleasant, certainly, my dear,” 
Mervyn Arlington replied ; ‘‘but we may as 
well put up with it quietly for the rest of the 
time. At noon to-morrow we shall be master 
and mistress here. But I think I would put 
off the wholesale departure of the servants if 
I were you till I was sure where any more 
were coming from. Arlington is rather an 
awkward place to bring a household to all in 
a minute.” 


“They shall go if I do the work of the 
place myself,” the lady said, and then burst 
into passionate, ill-tempered tears, as her hus- 
band broke into a laugh at the notion of his 
fine lady wife alone in that great house with 
no one to help her. 

‘Don’t make yourself ridiculous,’’ he said, 
sharply, and the tears were indignantly dried, 
and Mrs. Arlington went on with her dooming 
in a huff. 

“T am glad I have met you, my dear,” 
Samuel Good said to Bessie, as they walked 
up and down the terrace outside the house. 
‘You don’t mind my calling you my dear, do 
you? It is a liberty from me to you, I know; 
but I have had so much of my own way with 
my master that I am apt to forget that I am 
a servant. Your husband does not mind my 
speaking to you, does he?” 

‘*T don’t know who I should speak toif you 
did not talk to me sometimes,” Bessie replied, 
with a smile, though the tears stood in her 
pretty eyes the while. ‘‘ My husband's cousin 
and his wife say opeuly that we are not fit to 
sit down to table with them. And yet we are 
equals. His uncle wanted him to marry 
Mrs. Mervyn Arlington once, you know, and 
his refusal was the beginning of the quarrel 
between them. At least, it was not a quarrel. 
Dick was obstinate, that wasall. You see, we 
loved each other, he and I, and he couldn’t 
marry anyone else.”’ 

“Especially Miss Julia Clitheroe,’’ Mr. 
Good said, laughing, and laying his hand with 
a caressing touch 6n her bright hair. “‘ It was 
not to be wondered at. So you two preferred 
poverty and each other to separation and an 
inheritance for him ?” z 

“That we did.” 

‘«« And you are content ?” 

“Quite. What a question ‘to ask. Do we 
look discontented ? ” 

“Not a bit. And you never quarrel?” 

** Never.” 

“‘ Nor find life hard?” 


‘‘Never. The most disagreeable thing that 
has ever happened to us since we were mar- 
ried has been coming here now. I can’t think 
why you wanted us to come, Mr. Good! It 
seems as if it was only that we might be in- 
sulted.” 

Bessie’s tears were falling now. She had 
borne a great deal quietly, and it was a relief 
to cry a little about it now. 

“T only obeyed orders, my dear,’”’ the old 
servant said. ‘ Whatever is is right, you know, 





and perhaps you may find this is right after 
to-morrow.” 

“It will be right when we are back in our 
home again,” Bessie said. ‘I shall try and 
forget that I have ever seen Arlington or any- 
one belonging to it.” 

* That isn’t polite to me. I thought you 
liked me, Mrs, Arlington.” 

‘So I do, and it was very ungrateful of me 
to say such a thing, Mr. Good. Forgive me,” 
and Bessie looked up appealingly. ‘But I 
hardly look upon you as belonging to Arling- 
ton—you are to go, you know.” 

“ Yes—with the rest of them. I shall be 
quite ready when Mrs, Mervyn Arlington is in 
power, I can assure you. Her servants will 
have no sinecures in their places, I-can see. A 
wonderful woman that—she will rule here like 
@ man.” 

Bessie went to sleep that night with a 
curious feeling of unreality about everything. 
It seemed to her as if she must be dreamin 
when she woke and found that the day 
arrived that was to make her husband’s 
cousin master of the old place. The ordeal 
was nearly over, and they could go back and 
look upon all that had happened as a bad 
dream, and forget that there had ever been 
‘the slightest chance of their inheriting 
Arlington. 

By Mr. Good’s directions the library was 
prepared for the occasion, and a friend or two 
of the late master of the house were invited to 
be present. The clergyman of the parish, a 
gentle-looking, venerable old man, was there, 
and Mr. Burnley’s partner summoned from 
London on purpose. Samuel Good was in the 
room when Richard Arlington entered with 
Bessie on his arm, and placed her beside his 
cousin’s wife, who scarcely deigned to notice 
her presence. 

Mrs. Mervyn Arlington was richly dressed 
in as deep mourning as was compatible with 
looking her very best. Black became her, and 
she was aware of it, and was on exceedingly 

ood terms with herself, and very polite to Mr. 
Good now that his interference was so nearly 
over. 

“We are all ready I think, Mr. Good,” Mr. 
Barnley said, about ten minutes to twelve, 
when they were assembled; and he had 
mentally contrasted the cousins, and thought 
if only the old man could have seen his 


nephews he would have made a different — 


arrangement of his property. 

Bessie looked so truly a lady in her neat 
black silk, and her husband, in his well-fitting 
clothes, seemed so much more at his ease than 
his cousin, who was restless and embarrassed 
to a degree; overwhelmed, no doubt, by the 
sense of what was coming to him. 

«« Twelve o’clock was the hour named,’’ the 
old man replied; ‘‘ everything will be ready 
then.” 

“What does he mean by everything?” 
asked Mervyn Arlington’s wife, as he left the 
room. ‘ What airs he gives himself! But, 
thank goodness! it is over.” 

“ Yes, it is over,” the lawyer said, rising 
suddenly from his chair with a scared look as 
the door opened again, and admitted a fresh 
guest—a shrunken-looking, little old man in a 
brown coat, and with straggling grey hair, and 
keen eyes, with an amused expression in them. 

Mervyn Arlington started from his seat with 
a suppressed oath, and Bessie felt her heart 
give a great jump, for it was the curious old 
man who her so many questions in 
Fullhampton streets. Her husband turned very 
pale, and Mrs. Mervyn rose with an exclama- 
tion of disgust. 

“Who is this?” she asked, ‘and what 
does he want?” 

“Mr. Arlington!” gasped the lawyer, 
“alive!” 

“ Yes, alive,’’ the old man said. ‘‘ Nephews, 
how do you do? Glad to welcome you to 
Arlington. Sit down, child, and don’t look so 
frightened,” with a wave of his hand to 
Bessie. ‘‘Mrs. Mervyn Arlington, I ~ 
sum,” with a low bow to that lady. ‘‘ The 
horrid old goblin has the honour to salttte you 
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—the stuck-up fool bids you welcome to Ar- 
lington Manor. I have been a fool, but Iam 
growing wiser in my old age.” 

He bowed to her as Samuel Good had bowed 
till it seeméd as if he would touch the ground 
with his forehead, but it was lost on Mrs. Ar- 
lington. The consciousness of what it all 
meant to her and her husband had come upon 
her like a thunderclap, and she had fainted 
away in real earnest for once in her life. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Mervyn Aruinetron sprang to his wife's 
side with an angry look upon his face. 

** You have no right to insult my wife, sir,” 
he said ; ‘“‘ however you may have chosen to 
play the fool for your own amusement you 
neni show some little consideration to a 

a « Ded 

‘*H’m! She has not shown much to me. 
She has favoured me with a good deal of her 
mind since she has been here; she has abused 
me as @ servant and maligned my memory as 
her husband’s dead uncle, I have come to 
think there is nothing like dying to teach a 
man what his fellows in life have thought of 
him; it has given me a lesson in humility at 
all events.”’ 

‘** You had no right to play such a trick; to 
pone me assume that I was master here, 
an ee 

“No right, perhaps,” the old man said; 
‘‘nor had you any right to act as you have 
done towards your cousin here. You have 
brought the dénouement of the story about by 
your own pride and temper, Mervyn Arlington, 
and your wife has helped you with all her 
might. I thought her a very different woman 
when I fancied that it would be to the advan- 
tage of your cousin there to marry her. Iam 
glad now he did not; he has done better for 
himself in every way:” 

“ Better |” 

The word came with withering scorn from 
the lips of the fainting lady ; she was recover- 
ing consciousness and heard what was being 
said. There was an evil look in her eyes as 
she gasped it out and sat up on the couch to 
which her husband had carried her—an nn- 
lovely object enough, with her careful hair- 
dressing disarranged, and the water with 
which some one had sprinkled her making 
channels down her face through her rouge. 

‘* Yes, madam, better,’’ Mr. Arlington said, 
‘** much better. You will allow your hnsband 
to attend you to your apartment; you are 
still ill.” 

“IT will not go until I hear how this vile 
cheat came about,” she said, fiercely ; ‘‘ how 
you come to be alive when we had proof of 
your death—if, indeed, you are Mr. Arlington 
at all, and not some wretched impostor.’ 

“T am no impostor, madam; there are 
plenty here who can testify to my identity ; 
The vile cheat as you call it arose in the first 
instance through a blunder. Some good friend 
out yonder was kind enough to chronicle my 
death—I was uncomfortably near it at one 
time— and the knowledge of the report set me 
thinking. I had heard certain rumours con- 
cerning my two nephews, how the one whom 
I had disowned was quietly working his way 
to better things; I had seen something of it 
before—(eh, Bessie, my dear, you recollect 
me, don’t you?” and his hand stole round 
’ to Bessie’s and clasped it as he spoke)— 
“and how the one whom I had allowed to 
supersede him was boasting everywhere of his 
heirship, and sparing no He erence of black- 
ening his cousin’s name. I wasin England 
six months ago, Mrs. Mervyn Arlington, and 
satisfied myself that all I had heard whispers 
of was true,”’ 

“Tt was mean, contemptible!’’ Mrs. 
Arlington said, spitefully, leoking as if she 
would like to annihilate this suddenly resus- 
citated relation. ‘‘ No gentleman would have 


done’such an underhand thing.” 

‘Perhaps not; but I never set myself up 
or a gentleman in your sense of the word. If 
you had known I was in England, and likely 





to be near you, you would have been on your 
best behaviour, and I should never have 
known what a treasure my nephew had 
married. When the report of my death got 
about I resolved to seize the opportunity, and 
do a little masquerading as my own old 
servant, It has answered very well, and Iam 
quite satisfied with the result.” 

** You have acted a mean and ungenerous 
part, sir,’’ Mervyn Arlington said, rising and 
offering his arm to his wife; “it has amused 
you, doubtless, but it has given unnecessary 
pain to two persons at least who never injured 
you. Come, Julia, this is no place for us; 
the sooner we leave Arlington the better.” 

“T will not seek to detain you,” Mr. 
Arlington said. ‘Nephew, you wanted a 
lesson and you have had one. You would have 
had a severer one had it been for the real'read- 
ing of my will that you had been summoned 
here. At present your name is not mentioned 
in the document; it is for yourself to decide 
by your conduct and thatof your wife whether 
it ever will be.” 

“Then all you told me, all you led me to 
believe, was a lie,” Mervyn Arlington said, 
angrily. ‘ You yourself said——” 

“ That in all probability you would inherit 
Arlington—I said that it might be. Arlington 
is minejat present,and I hope it will continue to 
be for some little time longer. Do not look so 
angry, Mrs. Arlington; remember,you have only 
yourself to thank for what has come about. 
And the next time you feel tempted to call an 
old man names, remember that walls have 
ears sometimes, and that unpleasant speeches 
have a knack of travelling. A good many of 
yours have come to my ears and helped me 
to determine upon the ruse I have success- 
fully carried out. The real Samuel Good 
will be ready to attend upon you whenever 
you like to leave us.” 

The fair Julia flounced out of the room and 
burst into tears and wailings that would have 
shamed a child. Hers was an ill-regulated 
mind, and the fall of her airy castle was a 
dreadful humiliation to her. Her husband 
was detained by a touch from his uncle’s 
hand as he would have left the room with 
her. 

‘“*Come to me in the library in half-an- 
hour, Mervyn,” the old man said; “I shall 
have something to say to you before you leave. 
The lesson was more for her than for you. 
You are my brother’s son, and blood is thicker 
than water, after all.” 

There was something in the tone that re- 
pressed the angry answer that was rising to 
Mervyn Arlington’s lips, and he bowed his 
head in acquiescence as the old man returned 
to the party he had left. 

“‘T have nearly frightened your wife into a 
fit, my boy,” he said to his other nephew, who 
had been so much astonished that he had had 
no word for his uncle, and had only grasped 
his hand with a clasp of recognition. ‘‘ But 
she knew me. Did you not, my little 
girl?” 

“Not as Mr. Arlington,” Bessie replied. 
“ Only as——’”’ 

‘‘ As an inquisitive old fellow in a shabby 
coat, eh?” 

‘Something like it, I must confess,” 
Richard’s wife said, with a little laugh. 
‘‘ You frightened me then, sir.” 

“*T think that dandy sergeant on the wheel- 
barrow thought I was an escaped lunatic; I 
was like the man in one of Dickens's books 
that ‘ wanted to know, you know.’ I wanted 
all the information that I could get about 
Corporal Hetheredge without speaking to 
himself. If the fellow had been paid by the 
word for praising you, Dick, he could hardly 
have got more adulation into the time than 
he did.” 

“Tt was very good of him, whoever he 
was.” 

** Oh, he gave me his name and titles—Ser- 

nt-Major Netley. I hope he stood treat 
airly.” 

«The men were listening, sir,’’ Dick replied, 
with a smile; ‘he had to.” 


Mr. Arlington turned to the lawyer and be- 
gan a conversation with him about business, 
and Dick presently put in a word for his 
cousin. 

“This has been a shock to him, sir,’ he 
said. 

‘“My coming to life? I have no doubt it 
has. I have punished him for all he has said 
and done concerning you and me, Dick. 
was an old fool to turn my back on my brave, 
light-hearted boy, and to think that his father's 
son would do better to rule here when I am 
gone. Never fear for him, lad; he shall not 
suffer, as I have made him think he will. But 
he shall not have Arlington. I think the 
thought of that painted, heartless woman 
ruling here would make my grave too prickly 
to hold me, the old goblin! Indeed, she'd 
find me one if she were mistress here. I should 
haunt her.” 

They all laughed, and the old man turned 
to Bessie. 

‘* Will you come and live here, my dear?”’ 
he asked. ‘ You will be chatelaine of the old 
home when I am gone. I should like the heir 
to be born here in the room where my mother 
lay with me in her arms. I should like to 
hear the echo of children’s voices, if I am 
spared to see them, andeto feel the loving 
touch of little hands upon me that were not 
all mercenary.”’ : 

“Bessie shall come if you wish, sir,” 
Richard said, laying his hand on his wife’s 
shoulder; ‘‘ on a visit ; but I am a soldier, you 
know, and I must be at my duty, and I cannot 
spare my wife always.” : 

‘* Ah, we'll alier all that,” the lawyer said ; 
“ that is, unless Mr. Arlington wishes to con- 
tinue the profession. Perhaps he entered for 
love of soldiering.”’ ; : 

“I entered it from sheer necessity,” Dick 
said, quietly. ‘‘Only a man who has hunted 
London through for employment and found 
none can tell what I went through before I 
took the Queen’s shilling. If it had not been 
for Bessie here I should have gone to the dogs 
altogether ; but she had promised to marry 
me when I had a home ready for her, and she 
kept her word, though it was only one room 
in the married quarters at Fullhampton Bar- 
racks.” 

“Ah! I heard a good deal about Bessie’s 
room when I was at Fullhampton,” Mr. 
Arlington said, caressing the bright head that 
was so close to his hand. ‘ One or two Irish 
ladies about there seemed to look upon it as & 
sort of enchanted palace of tidyness and 
splendid furnishing.” 

“All the furnishing has been done by 
Bessie,” Dick said. ‘You must come and 
see it, uncle.” 

‘I will, dear boy, the day we purchase your 
discharge. I can’t spare you to the Queen, 
my lad. She has plenty of soldiers, I have 
only one nephew.” 

“¢ Two, sir.’”’ 

‘Yes, in blood, but not in heart. Leave 
me now you two, and send Mervyn to me. 
can deal with him better by himself than 
when that wife of his is with him; I should 
say some very uncomfortable things indeed to 
Mrs. Mervyn Arlington if I were with her 
much.” 

Richard Arlington never knew exactly what 

ssed between his uncle and cousin, nor did 
he see the latter again for a long time. He 
and his wife were driven to the station that 
same evening in the carriage with every token 
of respect, attended by the real Samuel Good, 
a little wiry old man, not at all unlike his 
master in figure, and vanished from Arlington 
not sorry to get away in the humiliation that 
had fallen upon them. ; 

It may be inferred that they did not go 
empty-handed, for Mr. Mervyn Arlington set 
up housekeeping in a superior style directly 
afterwards, and his wife astonished her lady 
friends by a startling display of new dresses 
and bonnets, and talked of a season in Paris 
and further travels to Nice and Italy. 

The new Mrs. Arlington, who shortly came 





to reside at the ‘old. house for a time, turned 
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the heads of half the gentlemen in the county 
by her gentle loveliness, and the little coterie 
at the barrack quarters missed her. 

She had never been given to making ac- 
quaintances, but she had always been kind 
and sympathetic to her less fortunate neigh- 
bours, and ready to help whenever help was 
wanted. . 

There came a great day for the quarters, 
when an old gentleman and Bessie herself 
came to fetch Dick, whose discharge was 
purchased, and who gave to every one of his 
old comrades in the troop some substantial 
remembrance of his soldiering days; and 
another when news came of the birth of an 
heir to the Arlington name, when every 
household had something to remember the 
baby by. 

It is only a matter of gossip now that the 
young squire, as Dick is called amongst the 
tenantry, was ever a soldier. He is his uncle’s 
right hand, and virtually master of the place, 
for Mr. Arlington is very feeble, and he and 
his old servant can do little more than creep 
into the sunshine and enjoy it as they gossip 
in somewhat maundering fashion of the 
time when they were abroad together so long. 
There is a nurseryfull of children. The old 
man-has had his wish fulfilled, and there is 
no lack of goodly Arlingtons to come after 
Dick and his Bessie. 

There is no want of cordiality between the 
cousins. The old breach has been made up, 
and even Mrs. Mervyn Arlington has found 
that peace is sometimes the best policy. It 
is well-known that they are substantially re- 
membered in the old man’s will, and Mervyn 
says, “* Perhaps, after all, it is for the best,” 
for they have no children, and Arlington must 
have come toone of Dick’s in the common 
course of things. 


[THE END.] 








Psrroruixne Doas.—When dogs first figured 
in London as actors they created a genuine 
sensation. The Roscii of the canine stage, 
two in number, were called Geler and Victor, 
and such was their popularity that they held 
daily reeeptions, and people flocked in hundreds 
to gaze upon and fondle these canine pheno- 
mena. Dog pieces became quite the rage, 
they even invaded the classic stage of Drury 
Lane, and one saved Sheridan from bank- 
ruptcy, when Kemble, Siddons, and a mag- 
nificent company of two-legged players had 
been performing to empty benches, The 
actors who owned the animals were called 
“dog stars.” They always travelled in pairs ; 
one played the villain, the other the virtuous 
individual ; the latter was always attended by 
his faithful “‘ dawg,’’ who protected him from 
all the machinations of his enemy, the villain 
of the drama. At the windup the latter took 
“the seize” as it was called, that is to say, 
at a given signal the dog sprang at his throat, 
which was guarded by a thick pad, invisible, 
ef course, to the audience, covered with red 
cloth; after turning round like a tetotum, 
and shouting “ mussy, mussy ’—they invari- 
ably so pronounced the word —he would fall 
and roll abont in great agony upon. the stage, 
the dog still keeping a tight hold until he was 
sapposed to bedead. Shakespeare's plays in 
their time have been made to assume many 
curious forms, but Hamlet as a dog piece is 
most startling of all, yet this was actually 
achieved by one of these “dog stars” about 
five-and-twenty years ago in the provinces. He 
annouaced himself as “ the only dog Hamlet,” 
which he prebably was, though the phrase, 
from a natural history point of view, was a 
little mixed. The play was very mach abbre- 
viated, of course; the Prince of Denmark in 
evary scene was attended by a large black dog, 
aad in the last the sagacious animal took upon 
himself the offize of executioner by springing 
upon the kingand putting an end to his wicked 
career in the usual orthodox (dog) fashion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Wuen Royal Lord Carew returned to 
Springfield Park he found that Lady Barbara 
had departed, 

True to her resolve Mrs, Coniston had taken 
the young lady up to London, and resigned 
her into her mother’s keeping. r 

She said very little respecting her interview 
with the Savilles, but Royal could guess that 
it had been an unpleasant one. 

‘I am very sorry to have caused you 80 
much unpleasantness,’’ he said, simply. ‘ In- 
deed, when I accepted your kind invitation to 
Springfield I little thought of all the annoy- 
ance you were to have through me.”’ 

‘* Don’t speak of that,’’ said Mrs. Coniston, 
kindly. “I have been a harsh-tempered, 
sharp-tongued old woman ever since my hus- 
band died. I tried hard to believe in Barbara 
and her sisters because they were connected 
with him, but I have learned to read Bab’s 
character pretty thoroughly lately, in spite 
of my prejudice, and I’m thankful your en- 

agement is broken off. Even if you never 
find Gladys Leigh it. is good for you that you 
are free from Lady Barbara.’’ 

Royal looked into her face with an eager 
question. 

‘** Don’t you think I shall ever find Gladys, 
Mrs. Coniston? The search will be my life’s 
work. Do you really believe I shall fail?” 

The hard features softened strangely as he 


spoke. 

‘I hope you will succeed.” 

‘** But you don’t think I shall?” 

“She was so little and tender,” said the 
old lady, ‘“‘and we didn’t make her happy. 
Iloved her; but I was afraid of vexing Bab, 
and - I never showed my affection.” 

+“ But——” 

**Don’t you understand, Lord Carew, the 
mere wish to live, the mere looking forward 
to happier days, will carry many a girl 
through: cruel hardships and bear her up 
against a sea of trouble; but it seems to me 
that Gladys could have had no wish to live, 
and that in all the world she had nothing to 
look forward to.” 

Royal groaned. It was too true, 

“If she is alive,’”’ went on Mrs. Coniston, 
with the fixed decision strong characters 
often show without any grounds, “she is in 
London.” : 

“TI think so too.” 

** Alone in London, nineteen and friendless, 

aniless and beautiful, what will her fate 


“TI shall find her,’”’ said Royal, hopefully. 
te cannot be that such love as mine will 
“Tf I know anything of Gladys Leigh you 
are the last person in world likely to find 
her.” 

“Why?” 

“Because she is very proud, because her 
code of honour is a very strict one. Remem- 
ber, she knows nothing of all that has hap- 
pened. In spite of Bab's angry words, Gladys 
will deem you still bound to her rival.” 

“ True.” 

“It is woman’s work,’ said Mrs. Coniston, 
with energy. ‘‘ You will never succeed in it 
single-handed.”’ 

Royal. sighed. 

‘“‘My mother is much prejudiced inst 
~ Leighs ; my sisters are mere girls, I 

‘ear——’ 

‘“‘ You need not seek far for an auxiliary,” 
said Mrs. Coniston, quickly. ‘It was from 
my house your Gladys disappeared ; therefore, 
I am the fittest person to aid in the search 
for her.” 

‘But you say she is in London?” 

‘*] am sure of it.’’ 

‘* And Springfield is so far!” 

‘*My dear Lord Carew, Iam nota. fixture 
like my walls and timber. Ishall not in the 
least mind spending a few months in town. 





Find me a nice furnished house, and I will 
come up with a few of the servants. There 
is nothing like being on the spot.” 

She spoke with all the energy of sixteen 
instead of sixty. 7 

Royal jumped at the offer, He knew what 
a help Mrs. Coniston’s clear brain and sharp 
eyes would be to him; besides, her assistance 
would give the search a propriety his efforts 
would not achieve for it. 

He had no true title to search for Gladys 
Leigh; he was neither her father, brother, 
nor betrothed. 

Mrs. Coniston, of all the world, was the 
right person to conduct the search. It was 
from her house Gladys disappeared ; in point 
of fact, Miss Leigh was still legally in her 
employ. 

Mrs. Coniston dismissed his’ gratitude at 

once. 
‘‘ There’s nothing to make a fuss about. I 
always liked Gladys, though, I own, I might 
have shown it more. She has a look of her 
grandfather.” 

Tt was the old romance, stirring up all the 
womanly tenderness'so long hidden under a 
firm, severe demeanour— romance that 
— had its ending niore than forty years 
before. 

‘* Her grandfather would be the first to look 
for her,” said Mrs. Coniston. ‘‘He was a 
noble-minded man, Lord Carew, and as tender- 
hearted as a woman.” 

“We shall find her,” said Royal, con- 
fidently. 

‘“* And you will take the house?” 

“What sort of house?” 

“Not too expensive, or I shall be cnt off 
from making inquiries after my own fashion. 
I tell you Gladys is in London, in some popu- 
lous, d- ing part. Find me a semi- 
detached house in any of the near suburbs. 
There must be plenty to be had.” 

There were so many to be had that Royal 
was perfectly bewildered, ’specially as none of 
them seemed fit for the heiress of Spring- 
field. 

However, it was Mrs. Coniston’s firm belief 
that they had more chance of finding Gladys 
if they affected poverty, or, at any rate, made 
no display of wealth ; so he finally decided on 
a ten-roomed, modestly - furnished house, 
quaint and old-fashioned, and certainly in a 
cheap locality, since it was within five minutes” 
walk of Kennington Park. 

He was a little afraid that the place would 
strike Mrs. Coniston as fearfully bare and 
poventy-sieicee, but he had no idea of the 
old lady’s spirit. 

She assured him she should be remarkably 
cosy, and invited him to dinner on the spot. 
Her own maid and the butler and housekeeper 
were the only servants she brought with her. 
The next-door neighbours were sorely puzzled 
at the menage, their imagination not soaring 
to the flight of a butler; but at last they 
adopted the theory that Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
monds were the proprietors of Woodbine 
Cottage, and Mrs. Coniston was their lodger, 
and this soothed their troubled minds. 

But time wore on. Mrs. Coniston settled 
down in Kennington as though she meant.to 
spend her life » and Lord Carew paid 
her a visit two or three times a week, but 
nothing was ever heard of Gladys Leigh. 

Tt really seemed as if, when she left Vic- 
toria Station, she vanished off the face of the 
earth. 

It must not-be supposed that the Savilles 
acquiesced mildly in their daughter’s altered 
tter reached 


ts. A very pompous 
Royal from the Harl-about a week after. Lady 
Barbara left Springfield. 

Lord Saville expressed himself as at a loss 
to understand the rupture; his Barbara's 
health and happiness were alike in danger, 
and.he was sure she would make any reason- 
able concessions her lover could demand. 

Royal’s answer was very short.. The Lady 
Barbara, he wrote, had distrusted his word 
and cast a slur upon his honour, She had 
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requested her freedom, and he was too proud 
not to consider her words as final. 

Lady Saville, who esteemed herself a skil- 
fal diplomatician, paid a visit to the Duchess, 
but she failed. 

Royal’s mother assured her her son was a 
man of strong will and great firmness. Once 
made up, his decision was unchangeable. 

Cross-questioned, the Duchess declared she 
had never seen her son since the engagement 
was broken off ; she was positive he had formed 
no other ties. Propose to a penniless com- 


- panion! 


Lady Saville did not trouble herself to 
reveal the -ompanion’s name and story. The 
idea was absard. 

Carew was the last man in the world to 
dream of such a thing. She and the Duke 
would not hear of it. 

She hoped Lady Saville would not allow 
this contretemps to disturb their friendship, 
and that when she went to London for the 
season she might have the pleasure of meeting 
i Barbara, who would always be dear to 

er 


‘*Most amiable and gracious,’ was Lady 
Saville’s comment to Barbara when she got 
home. ‘Iam sure the dear Duchess knows 
nothing of Lord Carew’s perfidy.” 

“Did she promise to remonstrate with 
him ?” 

No, my dear; you could hardly expect 
that.” 

‘Did she ask me to stay there ?”’ 

‘** Why, no.” 

**In fact,” said Bab, with a malicious 
smile, “you extracted nothing from the 
Duchess bat a few civil words, which cost 
nothing.” 

“I did my best, Bab.” 

* And failed shockingly.” 

“Tm afraid it’s no use, my dear. You 
must have offended the Viscount past mend- 
ing—such a pity as it is, too,” 

‘There are other men in the world, I sup- 
pose,” said Barbara, scornfully. 

‘But they can’t make you a Duchess. 
Your papa’s affairs get worse and worse. I 
daren’t think what the end of it ‘ll be. Oh, 
Bab! I did think one of my children was 
provided for! Just mere consideration for 
your sisters should have made you more 
careful |” 

‘“*What’s done can’t be undone,” quoted 
Barbara. ‘I'll promise you, mother, to ac- 
cept the first eligible man who proposes to me. 
You can’t expect more.” 

This story has other interests than to relate 
Lady Barbara’s love affairs; but, to the best 
of our belief, although she has not broken her 
promise to her mother, she is Barbara Ainslie 
still. Poor Bab! she still expresses her re- 
solution of accepting the first eligible offer. 
The drawback to this determination lies in 
the fact that since her rupture with Lord 
Carew she has received no single matrimonial 
proposal, eligible or the reverse—in our opinion 
she never will. 

Royal Carew grew weary and heart-sick 
when the new year dawned, and brought no 
news of Gladys. He spent money like water 
in the search. He advertised in all the lead- 
ing papers ; he employed the first detectives in 
London, but it was of no avail. Again and 
again he heard of her movements ; ‘again and 
again people came forward to tell of her 
journey from Springfield, her arrival in Lon- 
don, but all the narratives broke off at one 
point—Victoria railway station. 

One hope suggested by Mrs. Coniston did 
seem feasible—that Gladys by some unknown 
means had obtained Lilian Adair’s address, 
and gone to join her, and till the family at the 
Vicarage came home Royal dwelt hopefully on 
this chance. But it was too soon dispelled, 
The moment Lilian returned, and found his 
eager letters, she came over to Woodbine 
Cottage, and told Mrs. Coniston she had never 
seen the fair face of Gladys Leigh since she 
left the Gables. 

“Where can she be?” asked the old lady, 
looking trustingly into Lilian’s thoughtful 





eyes, as though she expected Miss Adair to 
answer a question which had puzzled the 
cleverest detectives in London. ‘ Poor little 
Gladys! where can she be?” 

“In Heaven,” said Lilian, simply ; “itis six 
weeks since she left Springfield, you say. She 
had very little money in her purse. How 
could she have lived all this time ?—she who 
had no friends, and was too proud and sensi- 
tive to claim a stranger's charity, Depend 
upon it trouble and fatigue killed her, and she 
is safe in Paradise.” 

“Thopenot. Don’tlooksoshocled, my dear,” 
as Miss Adair stared at her abrupt speech. “I 
hope Gladys will enter Heaven's Paradise one 
day, but I want her to have a few years on 
earth first to know how sweet love can make 
a life. Besides, Miss Adair, what will happen 
to that poor young man if he never finds her?” 

It was Mrs. Coniston’s favourite style of 
alluding to Royal. To her the Duke’s son, 
the millionaire’s heir, the handsome, stately 
master of Arle Priory, was simply ‘this 
poor young man,” because he had lost what 
her sharp eyes told her he valued more than 
wealth or fortune—blue-eyed Gladys Leigh. 

It was strange how Lord Carew turned to 
Mrs. Coniston for sympathy. It was at Wood- 
bine Cottage his interviews with the detectives 
mostly took place, Mrs. Coniston making one 
of the quartet, and often astonishing the two 
London officials by her shrewd remarks and 
clear common sense. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tue snow lay deep upon the Priory grounds; 
it was a very severe winter. The weather 
turned bitterly cold the week before Christ- 
mas, and had continued so ever since. Al- 
though the middle of Febraary the white 
snowdrops had hardly lifted their heads in 
the borders; and Joan and Anthony, who 
having spent so many years at the Priory, 
surely ought to have been judges, declared that 
never since they came there had there been 
such a “hard” winter for the poor. 

A year ago the severity of the cold would 
have meant a at dea] to the old servants. 
In Sir Hubert’s time, when every shilling was 
so hard to come by, fuel was a luxury; and 
oftentimes no fires were lighted, save in 
his own rooms and the kitchen. Gladys with 
a thick shawl about her would defy the cold, 
or if she felt unusually nipped she ran into 
Joan's domains and gave herself a good toast 
at the open range. 

That was all over now; plenty reigned at 
the Priory now. Besides their own liberal 
board wages the old couple had an ample allow- 
ance to keep fires in all the chief rooms, to 
keep the damp from spoiling their decorations. 
Scrubbing and cleaning was performed by a 
woman in the village. It really seemed that 
Joan and Anthony had nothing to do but take 
care of the grand old place they loved so well. 

It was almost seven months since Sir 
Hubert’s death, and they had seen nothing 
of their new master. Mr. Lorraine had 
been down two or three times. From him 
they learned the name and rank of M~. 
Brook’s heir ; and once in the early autumn he 
hinted to them Lord Carew contemplated 
bringing his bride home in the spring, but 
that was a long while ago now, and they had 
heard no more of a young viscountess. For 
the rest their life flowed on very tranquilly. 
The first of every month brought a cheque for 
their joint wages, and all debts incurred by 
them in the interests of the Priory were sent 
to Lord Carew, and doubtless settled by him 
in the same manner. 

Prosperity had surely dawned for the 
faithful servants, and yet such was their 
fond, loyal attachment to their young mis- 
tress they would have given up their com- 
fortable situation, their good wages, and 
easy life if only the old times could have 
returned, bringing with them Miss Gladys. 

It was months now since they had heard of 
her—months since a line or message had;come 
from her. Their last two letters were un- 





answered, and as they sat by their bright 
wood fire the old couple wondered over their 
mistress’s silence. 

“Tt’s not like Miss Gladys,” said Tony, 
maybe for the twentieth time, “ it’s not like a 
Leigh to forget an old friend.” 

“She's not forgotten, bless her heart,” said 
Joan, wiping away atear. ‘‘ Miss Gladys is 
not the one to forget those who love her. 
Tony, it's come to my mind once or twice of 
late she’s in trouble.” 

“In trouble!’ said the old man, wonder- 
ingly ; ‘what sort of a trouble, wife?” 

‘*T don’t know; only, old man, if she was 
well and happy she’d write and tell us. It 
seems to me that she must be in sorrow, and 
that is why she’s kept us so long without 
news.”’ 

Tony puffed away at his pipe. 

“ When was it we heard last, Joan?” 

‘Nigh on Michaelmas. You know she'd 
gone as companion to a widow lady near Bir- 
mingham, and sent us the address. I mind 
well how careful she was, poor dear. She sent 
us two envelopes with the address written in 
her own big, clear hand to make sure we got 
it down right.” 

“ a that’s five months ago?”’ 

“ ve,” 

“She might be married, Joan. Miss Gladys 
was a likely lass, and there’s many would be 
proud to mate with a Leigh.” 

Joan shook her head. 

‘‘ She’s not married, poor dear. She'd nevor 
have let anyone but me dress her as a bride— 
me that fastened her mother's veil and put 
the orange blossoms in her bright hair. No, 


she’s not married, Tony.” 


“Hark, what was that?” 

For a faint noise had fallen on their ears. 
Not loud enough for a knock; it seemed like 
footsteps, only not distinct. Again and again 
they heard it. 

“Bats,” said Joan, sagely. ‘‘ They make 
all sorts of noises in old houses.” 

“T can’t rest,” said Tony, getting up and 
taking a smalllanthorn. “It sounds to me 
like footsteps. Heaven help any poor creature 
out en such a nightas this. My lord would 
never grudge even a tramp shelter in such a 
storm.” 

That was how the old pair always spoke of 
their present employer—‘*my lord.” They 
never framed their tongues to say “the 
Master.” To their minds that title was the 
property of Sir Hubert Leigh. 

‘“‘T’ll come too,” said Joan, promptly. “tI 
don't half like the notion of opening the door 
at this time of night—it’s gone nine ever 80 
long, but anyway two's better than one.” 

So together they traversed the broad hall, 
together they unfastened the many bolts and 
bars which secured the grand porticoed 
entrance. AT] sound save what they made 
themselves had died away now, and Joan 
suggested they should go back. 

* We'll just make sure,’”’ decided Anthony. 
*‘T couldn’t rest in my own bed if I thought 
any poor creature was wandering here.” 

He flung open the door, and he and his wife 
looked forth into the night. Tony was right 
—it was a fearful storm. The terrace looked 
one deep mass of snow, and the flakes still fell 
thick and fast. Only one object broke the 
general mass of whiteness—a dark bundle 
close against the hall, within a few inches of 
the door. 

“It is a woman!” cried Joan. ‘ Poor 
thing, maybe she had come here begging, 
and she was so tired she couldn't even 
reach the bell!” 

Reader, she had come there to beg, but what 
she craved was not food or drink, charity or 
help—only just a look at. the home where she 
had been happy, only a word of kindness from 
the old couple she had known all‘her life, only 
leave to end that life there in the old house 
where it had begun. 

The worn, senseless wayfarer, the poor 
tramp who had looked like a dark bundle in 
the snow was Gladys Leigh. - 

Joan knew it the instant she looked at the 
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still, white form in her husband's arms; Tony 
had felt it by instinct as he raised her, but 
they neither of them spoke. 

Joan made fast the bars in perfect silence, 
then she followed her husband and his pre- 
cious burden to the room they had just left. 

They laid her on the couch—they chafed 
her ice-cold hands in theirs—they poured 
brandy between her clenched teeth, and at 
last they had their reward. She opened her 
lovely blue-grey eyes and gave them a look 
which brought the tears into their eyes, so full 
was it of love and pain—of gratitude and sor- 
row. 

“Oh! my dear, my dear!” cried Joan, 
bending over her, ‘‘ why didn’t you come to 
us before—us that’s rich now, and happy only 
to hear your voice? Oh! Miss Gladys, why 
didn’t you come?” 

“I couldn’t,” said Gladys, in her faint, 
tired voice. ‘‘ Dear old nurse, you know this 
is Lord Carew’s house now!” 

‘*He need never have known,” said Joan, 
resolutely. ‘And I don’t think he’s a very 
bad young man, Miss Gladys. Me and Tony 
meant to hate him for your sake, but he's 
treated us that well, and his letters—we’ve 
never set eyes on him, dear—are that kind, we 
couldn’t quite.” 

Gladys smiled wearily. 

“ He is not here?” 

** Dear no, missie. There was a talk of his 
coming in April and bringing home his bride, 
but we haven’t heard lately.”’ 

Two pink spots burned in the wanderer’s 
white cheeks. 

‘*T was so tired,” she said, slowly, “and it 
was so hard. Joan, I felt I couldn’t die among 
strangers, and so I crept back here. I meant 
just to look at the old place and go away, only 
I couldn’t!”’ 

They carried her upstairs to her own old 
room ; to her surprise nothing in it was 
altered. 

Then she remembered Lord Carew had said 
he loved her from the first—she found a proof 
of his words now. 

Soon a bright fire burnt in the grate—soon 
the bed was made, with sweet lavender- 
scented sheets, and Gladys was laid there, her 
face whiter almost than the pillows, her golden 
hair floating over her shoulders. 

“Joan,” she said, catching the dear old 
woman’s horny hand in hers, *‘ you will keep 
my secret? You won’t tell anyone I am 
here?” 

“‘T will keep it with my life,deary! But, 
oh! Miss Gladys, that widow has a deal to 
answer for!” 

** What widow ?”’ asked Gladys, surprised. 

‘* Her near Birmingham, Miss Gladys, that 
you went to live with.” 

‘‘Mrs. Coniston?” said Gladys, feebly. 
** Why, she was very kind to me!” 

“ But to let you leave her?” 

“She did not know it. Iran away!”’—a 
sob came to her voice. “You know I was 
always wilful. I thought I could earn my 
living by needlework, and so I went to 
London.” 

Her living! It had been well-nigh starva- 
tion, as her wan, pinched face testified. 

Seeing Joan’s troubled look Gladys caught 
her hand in hers. 

‘*You must never blame Mrs. Coniston, 
Joan ; and, nurse, I think it is for the best. 
Life has been very bitter work to me since I 
lost papa. I’m only just nineteen, and yet 
I'll be glad to die!” 

Joan was sobbing bitterly. 

‘*Don’t,” she pleaded. ‘‘ Oh! Miss Gladys, 
you mustn’t go to say such things! Only let 
me nurse you a bit, and you'll soon be 
strong!” 

Gladys shook her head. 

“ You —e said I was like mamma, Joan. 
Well, she had all your nursing skill, and yet 
she died when no older than I'am now. She 
had a husband and a child to bind her to life 
—I have nothing!” 

‘‘ Her heart was just breken, Miss Gladys; 
that’s what killed your mamma.” 





Gladys might have said her heart was 
broken too. She only kissed her old nurse, 
and murmured,— 

‘Good night.” 

‘* Rest well, my deary.” 

‘Oh! I shall sleep here. Oh! Joan, if you 
knew what it is to be at home; to know I can 
pry | - till the end—the rest, the comfort 
of it!” 

It was the small hours before Joan and her 
husband sought repose, they had so much to 
talk of. They could not believe their darling’s 
danger, and Tony’s one desire was to get a 
doctor as soon as daylight came. 

‘‘If Miss Gladys won’t have Dr.” Jewell, 
why there’s that new gentleman over at New- 
ton.” 

But Gladys, when questioned, was quite 
willing to have Dr. Jewell. She knew that 
since they parted sorrow had touched him— 
death had taken his gentle wife ; for her sake 
Miss Leigh judged he would be faithful to the 
girl she had befriended. 

And Tony was far too cautious to speak a 
word until he had bound over the doctor to 
secrecy. 

‘*Tt’s a matter of life and death, sir,” he 
said, respectfully, when he was shown into 
the doctor’s study, “but I daren’t tell you 
till you’ve pas your word to keep the 
secret,” 

Dr. Jewell decided Tony had found some 
poacher in great extremity, and wanted his 
aid for the criminal, yet would not seek it 
without a promise his protége should not be 
delivered to justice. , 

‘*Make your mind easy, my good fellow; 
my mission is to heal men’s bodies, not to 
punish them for their misdeeds. You have 
my word I will keep the secret.” 

‘* Please, Dr. Jewell, she hasn't any mis- 
deeds to be punished for—it’s Miss Gladys.” 

“Gladys Leigh?” 

“She came back last night,” said Tony, 
still a little defiant at the Doctor's speech 
about misdeeds. ‘‘ Please, sir, came back like 
a ee animal that just creeps home 
to die!” 

“‘ Surely it’s not so bad as that?” 

**She says so, sir. She says she wants to 
end her days at home. My lord may turn us 
out, and send me and Joan to prison, but my 
darling shall havo her way. It’s not my 
hand, sir, that would drive the last of the 
Leighs from the Priory !” 

‘Tam quite sure Lord Carew would not 
think of such a thing.” 

“He will never know it, sir, unless you 
tell him, Miss Gladys has but one wish— 
that no one should guess she has come 
home!” 

She was awake when Joan brought Dr. 
Jewell to her room; the old servant did not 
make a third at the interview. 

Gladys took the Doctor’s hand. 

‘*You have been in trouble,’ she said, 
sweetly, touching the wedding-ring upon his 
little finger. “Oh! Dr. Jewell, how could 
Heaven take her—so sweet, so true, so be- 
loved !’’ 

‘* She was ready,” said the Doctor, gently. 
‘* Perhaps Providence thought I should think 
more of Heaven if my treasure were waiting 
for me there. And now, my dear, what can I 
do for you?” 

‘** Nothing,” said Gladys, with a sweet, sad 
smile, ‘‘except smooth my path to the grave ! 
I have only come home to die, Dr. Jewell, and 
Iam so weary and heartsick I think I shall 
be glad to go!” 

‘* My dear child, and you so young—at most 
a child!” 

She shook her head. 

“I don’t feel young, Doctor.” 

He made a careful examination. He asked 
a few medical questions, and then he told her 
the truth—she had no disease, she was just 
fading away; anxiety and sorrow, hard toil 
and privation, had worn out her strength until 
she had not sufficient to rally. The lamp of 
life was going out for want of oil. 

“I expected it,” said Gladys, simply. 


“Now, Dr. Jewell, tell me one thing—will it 
be scon?”’ 

‘* My dear, don't ask me?” 

‘But I would rather know. I have not 
much to arrange,” here she smiled; “ no wil! 
to make, no relations to sammon, but I have 
one friend. I do notthink I could die, Doctor, 
unless I said good-bye to him! Tell me— 
when shall I send for him?” 

There was no resisting this appeal. 

‘Ts he at a distance?’’ 

‘* He may be abroad. I have no idea.” 

Dr. Jewell looked troubled. 

‘* Then I would advise you to write at once. 
ne may be delay in forwarding the letter, 
and ——” 

‘‘ He might arrive too late?” said Gladys, 
finishing the sentence, as though speaking of 
another person’s death instead of her own. 
“I think not, Doctor. Something tells me 
we shall meet again. I think even if the 
Angel of Death had planted his hand upon 
my brow he must wait until we two had said 
good-bye!” 

Dr. Jewell broke the truth to Joan and 
Tony very gently. 

‘‘It is too late!’’ he said, kindly. ‘‘ Poor 
child, her days are numbered ! ” 

«*Can nothing be done ? ”’ cried the old nurse, 
weeping. ‘Oh! Dr. Jewell, will nothing save 
her?” 

‘One thing might,” said the Doctor, with a 
strange, grave smile. ‘It would have saved 
her surely if it had come sooner, and now it 
might not be too late.” 

“What is it, Doctor?” 

* Alas! Joan,-what neither you nor I can 
give her—happiness.” 

“Tony,” said Gladys, suddenly that even- 
ing, when she had been carried downstairs 
and laid upon a sofa, ‘*do you ever write to 
Lord Carew?” 

“I’m writing to him now, Mise Gladys; 
leastways, the letter’s begun.” 

“I’ve changed my mind, Tony, about his 
knowing I am hers. I should like to see 
him.” 

Tony stared. Had Gladys expressed a 
desire to confer with his Satanic Majesty he 
would not have been much more surprised. 

“Finish your letter,” said Gladys, gravely, 
“and then give it to me. I will write a line 
myself, and ask him to come, I do not think 
he will refuse.’’ : 

“ But, Miss Gladys,” said Tony, stoutly, “ if 
it’s to ask him to be kind to us I don’t want 
you to stoop to doit. I’d rather he was bad— 
I would, indeed, my dear young lady.” 

**T want to see him, Tony.” 

And the line she penned to her lover, putting 
it at the bottom of Tony’s short rambling 
letter, ran thus :— 

“I came here last night; but I shall not 
stay long. The yearning to see the old home 
was too strong for me. You will not beangry 
that I yielded to it? “‘ @uapys.” 

She had not asked him to come to her; she 
knew him too well. She knew his love for 
her was such that one line wovld bring him. 
He would read the unspoken request hidden 
in the message, and be with her. , 

Tony directed the letter to Woodbine Cot- 
ta 


e. 
¢ Though,” observed the old man, disapprov- 
ingly, ‘‘ what a lord can want to stay at a 
cottage for I can’t make out.” ‘ 

But the words brought comfort to Miss 
Leigh. At least he was near—only a few 
hours’ journey. 

Gladys was weaker the next day—measur- 
ably, perceptibly weaker; but she made Joan 
get her up in the afternoon, and dress her in 
one of the loose white robes contained in the 
old chest, which long ago the old woman had 
pointed out to her as her mothers; then her 
golden hair was brushed off her face, and 
fastened in one long plait. : 

« Lord Carew will be here to-day,” she said, 
with a strange insistance. ‘Joan, will you 
have a fire in the drawing-room?” 

The fire was lighted, and when the room 





was warm Gladys was carried downstairs and 
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established on the sofa. The curtains were 
closely drawn. Joan brought a lamp, but 
Gladys waved it away. 

** T always loved the firelight.” 

Her two old friends were in mingled expec- 
tancy and grief—the first for the cosning of 
their stranger-master, the last for their dear 
young lady. > . 
So fully had Gladys impressed them with 
her own certainty that they had sent word 
for a fly to meet the six o'clock train, and at 
the time the arrival might be expected 
arrayed in their grandest clothes awaited 
Lord Carew’s coming in the entrance hall 
itself, bright with gas and fire. 

“What if he should not come?” asked 
Joan, a little doubtfully, when she made a 
Fg journey to replenish the drawing-room 


** He is sure to come, nurse.” 

Before Joan had regained the hall they 
heard the sound of wheels dashing up to the 
door. Tony held it open with a strange ex- 
pectant eagerness. 

A moment more and Mr. Lorraine was on 
the threshold, leading an elderly lady, whose 
velvet and furs impressed the old servants 
greatly. 

But where was Lord Carew? Why had 
Mr. Lorraine come instead of his lordship? 
Tony managed to put the question to the 
young gentleman wlth all due respect. 

He smiled. 

‘‘My good friends, there has been a slight 
deception in the matter. I am Lord Carew, 
and as master of the Priory let me commend 
to your special care my dear friend, Mrs. 
Coniston. She has come from London in 
this bitter weather purposely to see Miss 
Leigh. For your young lady’s sake and mine 
I am sure you will give her every attention.” 

And Gladys herself had/spoken of Mrs. 
Coniston as too hard. The old lady had a 
double claim on Joan's heart, specially when 
she said to Lord Carew,— 

‘You will go to Gladys and tell her I am 
here. These kind people will take care of 
me.” 

Tony held open the drawing-room door. 
Oh! the host of memories that came surging 
on Royal’s hearts but yet the sweetest 
thought of all was that he was true. For the 
first time in his life he could see Gladys with- 
out a pang. 

Could he? Surely not! As he advanced, 
and a frail, oe figure came forward to 
meet him, he knew the parg was still there, 
sharper than the old one. He had thought 
nothing in the world could come between them 
now; but what was that written in her bright 
shining eyes, her hectic cheek ? 

“Gladys, my love! my darling!” 

She was back on the sofa now, and he was 
beside her straining her to his heart as though 
he had found its choicest treasure. 

«I thought you would come.” 

‘*Come! I would have been with you the 
day you left Springfield, darling, had I only 
known your hiding-place.” 

“‘ And you are not angry with me for coming 
here?” 

‘*No, sweetheart.” 4 

‘I felt you would not be. I knew it could 
not be forlong. I should not have dared to 
write to you but for that.” 

‘* For what, my darling?” 

““To say good-bye! Oh, Royal, it can’t be 
wrong now; it ‘can’t be a sin against your 
wife. She will have you all her life, and I— 
there is such a brief space left me it ‘couldn’t 
be wrong to want to see you once more.” 

“‘ Sweetheart,” said Royal, with a choked 
voice, ‘‘it was not wrong. I am your pro- 
mised husband,” 

‘*Mine!” 

** Aye, child! Do we not love each other? 
What need of promises between us? From the 
moment Barbara Ainslie spoke my freedom I 
have looked on you as my betrothed. I have 
sought you unceasingly. Mrs. Coniston left 
her home, and came to London to aid me. 





She loves you truly, though she may not have 
shown her love.”’ 

‘*T should like to see her.” 

“She came with me. Your note was so 
mysterious, I felt you might vanish away 
again if I did not bring some one of authority 
with me ‘to convince you your place was at 
my side,” 

Gladys understood even at that moment his 
innate delicacy, his chivalrouscare. It would 
not do for her to be his guest without = 
chaperon, so he had brought with him at ady 
‘whose name and standing would silence every 
idle word. ‘ 

“I shall vanish,’ she said, gently. ‘But, 
oh! Royal, you have made me happy! You 
have made me almost wish to live!” 

‘Oh, child! why did you hide yourself? 
Why didn’t you confide in some one?” 

“Tcouldn’t. I felt if I disappeared Lady 
Barbara would forgive you.” 

‘‘She offered to,’ said Carew, wickedly ; 


“but I refused to be forgiven. Now, Gladys, | P® 


you are to get well for my sake.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘It is too late, Royal!” 

“Darling!” he pleaded, fondly, “I have 
loved you ever since I saw you. Cruel ob- 
stacles have divided us, and now at last we 
are together. Sweetheart, surely Heaven in 
its mercy will spare you to me for a little 
while?” 

His arms were round her, her golden head 
rested on his shoulder, but she{neither spoke 
nor moved. An awful fear came to Royal 
that death had stepped between them even in 
the moment of their reunion. 

‘* Dead!” cried Mrg. Coniston, when he told 
her in incoherent words she was too late. 
‘* Nonsense, Royal ;“the child has only-fainted.”’ 

And she was right; those sweet eyes opened 
again upon this world. And when Dr. Jewell 
appeared the next day he was not quite so 
positive that Gladys would fade with the 
snowdrops. 

“I always said happiness would save her,” 
he told Mrs. Coniston, ‘‘ unless it came too 
late.” 

* . * 

And now, reader, five years after Sir 
Hubert’s death, we can truthfully assure you 
that happiness did not come too late, for 
Lady Carew, the favourite of Blankshire 
society, the darling of her husband's heart, is 
strong and well, and'looks forward hopefully 
to spending many a year with the partner of 
her choice. 

The young Viscountess is much admired in 
Belgravia, but it is at Arle she and Royal feel 
happiest. Old friends throng around them, 
the Fanshaws, Janet Pearson, now the fiancée 
of Lord Norton, and Royal’s own family, who 
= — with his choice, and love Gladys 

early. 

Apart from the fact that she is Mrs. Conis- 
ton’s heiress, the old lady never went back to 
rea Park. She took care of Gladys 
till the June roses bloomed, and there was a 
simple wedding in the village church, and 
after the honeymoon she took up her abode at 
the Priory ; and, as time passed, on helped 
Joan and Tony to spoil the infant treasures 
who came to Lord Carew and his wife. 

She was happier at Arle than she had been 
anywhere since her husband’s death, and she 
lived long enough to see the fourth anniversary 
of the day whose simple ceremony ended 
Royal’s courtship, and gave to his love and 
keeping Guapys Leen. 


[THE END.] 








Houszanps should make confidants of their 
wives, consulting them on their plans and 
prospectsand especially on their troubles and 
embarrassments, A woman’s intuition is 
often better than all the shrewdness and 
wisdom ‘of a man; and all her ready 
sympathy and interest is a powerful aid to 
his efforts fortheir mutual welfare. 


THE HULA-HULA. 


Ar the end of the feast finger-bowls were 
again passed round, and at a signal from the 
ueen every one rose. The invited guests 
ollowed the royal party into the , from 
the veranda of which we could look back upon 
the scene we had just quitted. 

Relays of natives crowded about the tables 
in procession and finished off the eatables. 
All were quiet and orderly, and when the 
tables had been cleared away the hula-hula 
began. 

The missionaries object strongly to the hula, 
but, so far, have been unable to prevent it. It 
is an old native dance, and no festival, whether 
of marriage, birth, death or any other occasion, 
is ever complete without it. 

First, four boys came out and stood expec- 
tantly in arow. They wore white jackets and 
trousers, lais around their necks and waists, 
and short ballet-dancer pink skirts made of 
per muslin. Two men standing behind them 
sang, while they executed their steps with 
much animation and great precision. There 
is not much melody in the song; it is mono- 
tonous and sharply accentuated to keep the 
time. After them came a band of girls, who 
went through the same steps, only more 
awkwardly. 

‘Then, amidst a wild burst of applause, the 
‘* Dandy ” led forth two women, the crack hula- 
dancers of the kingdom. Strange looking 
creatures they were, with wild black hair 
twined about with yellow lais, dark, swarthy, 
heelless shoes, and flufly feathers about their 
ankles, and wreaths of flowers about their 
heads, 

The Dandy, who is their trainer or dancing- 
master, looked as though he had stepped off 
the boards of a negro minstrel show. He is 
a Sew. fellow, very tall and slender, 
and on this occasion wore a high crowned, 
bell-shaped, yellow felt hat, a glass in one 
eye, a dark green silk jacket with gold buttons, 
a gorgeous watch chain, tight-fitting trousers 
of striped watered silk and toothpick shoes, 
The ends of his collar stood up nearly to his 
eyes, in regulation minstrel style. 

He came out, putting on his most elegant 
look-at-me-and-die airs, and played the jews- 
harp while the women danced. They began 
by slowly waving their arms about and un- 
dulating their bodies, keeping time to the 
music, and then gradually worked themselves 
up into a frenzy of wavings, stampings, and 
whirlings. Several times they would drop a 
wreath, or their back hair would come down, 
on which occasions they would stop, calmly 
put themselves to rights, and then take up 
the frenzy just where they had left off. It 
was wonderful to see, but almost impossible 
to describe. 





Every man that has been long dead hath a 
due proportion of praise allotted him, 
which, while he lived, his friends were too 
profuse, and his enemies too sparing. 


HanpDKERCHIEFS AND NosEs.—The gradual de- 
cline of the human nose is the result of the 
introduction and general use of handkerchiefs. 
The Romans never used handkerchiefs, and 
their noses, as we all know, were of the largest 
and finest type. Moreover, they were less liable 
to colds in the head than are people of the 
present time, and their noses enjoyed almost 
asinecure. As civilization spread northward 
from Italy the inhabitants of the cold and 
variable climate of Northern Europe found 
that their noses were constantly called into 
activity, and as a consequence the average 
European nose fell below the Roman stand- 
ard. Within modern times the handkerchief 
was invented, and a new and potent factor in 
the reduction of noses came into existence. 
Constant friction will wear away the hardest 
stone, much more the soft and cartilaginous 
nose. Under the friction of handkerchief’s 
the noses of the present century have steadily 
diminished, until small noses are worn almost 





as much as spectacles, 
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FACETILA. 


a 


Txt baker is the only loafer entitled to 
respect. 

Tr you cannot lick a man, be lenient with 
his faults. 

Tue selfish man has most presence of mind. 
He never forgets himself. 


“Tas is my sphere,” said a happy wife, 
as she patted her bald-headed husband on 
the pate. 

Wowen as a rule are not profane, and yet 
® great many of them rip, tear, and darn— 
their husbands’ old clothes. 


Wuen he was married he promised tocleave 
to her to the end. And the first time they 
visited the theatre he clove at the end of 
each act, 


Boarper: ‘I’m tired of eating cakes three 
times aday.’’ Landlady: “I should think 
you would be. Noone-ean earry all the load 
you do withoué being tired.” 

“On, mummy, dear, I do love you, oh, 
so much!” said the bad boy. “ Noone could 
tell you how much I love you; no, not even 
the biggest story-teller that ever lived.” 

Scenz, Water Colour Exhibition. Fair 
Oue: “I do love water colours so much more 
than oil paintings. You can always see your- 
self in the glass.” She hada soul for art. 

“Have you any poached eggs?” asked 
Jack Long of the man-waiter. ‘‘T don’t know 
whether the eggs are poached,” responded 
the waiter; ‘‘ but I know the chickens 18.” 


In the class-room—* Master B.,’”’ asks the 
professor, “ what member of the animal crea- 
tion shows the greatest attachment to man ?”’ 
Master B., after reflecting: ‘‘ The leech.” 


Ratner Hien.—At a recent entertainment 
one of the young women present said, refer- 
ring to her coffee: “I like to have all com- 
posite parts of my beverage both saturated 
and coagulated.’’ 

Mrs. Mvtvaney (the Irish laundress): ‘‘ In- 
dade, ma’am, and it’s miserable I am. I’m 
just on my feet wid the pain in me back, an’ 
Jimmy he's as bad off ; he has a cough on um 
that sounds loike an empty bar'l. Cough for 
the lady, Jimmy!” : 

Tris said to have been discovered by science 
that the wind always moves in a circle, but 
no explanation has been made.as to how it 
Lappens that when the playfal zephyrs seize 
hold of a man’s hat they always make a 
straight shoot for the nearest mudpuddle. 


‘‘ Loox here, Matilda,” said an Austin lady 
to the coloured cook, ‘ you sleep right close to 
the chicken house and you must have heard 
those thieves stealing the chickens.” “ Yes, 


. ma’m, I heerd de chickens holler, an’ I heerd 


de voices ob de men.” ‘‘ Why didn't you get 
out, then?” ‘Case, ma’m,” bursting into 
tears, “I knowed my old fodder was out 
there, an’ I wouldn’t hab him know that I'd 
lost confidence in him for all de chickens he 
could steal for a whole yeah.””— American Paper. 

AuonG @ party who were visiting the beau- 
tifal couutry estate of a business man, 
recently, was a gentleman:considerably inter- 
ested in ornithology. As they passed through 
the grounds he accosted a labourer and 
asked: “Has Mr. B. any macaws on the 
place now?” Resting from his labours the 
son of Erin replied: “McCaws, is it? Be- 
gorra, I don’t remember any of that name, bat 
there is the two McGinnistes at wourk forninst 
the farm.” 

‘“ Barrerssy, my wife is almost worryi 
me to death. There isn’t a day that she 
doesn’t ask me for money.” ‘I sympathise 
with you, Mr. Roberts. My wife hasn’tasked 
me for money since we were married.” ‘‘ Oh, 
she hasn’t, eh ? Maybe she’s damb?”’ “ No.” 
“Or goes through your pockets while you are 
asleep?” “No.” ‘*Why doesn’t she ask 
you for money?” “Her father keeps her. 
He keeps me, too,” 


f and putting it in his mouth; ‘*Oh, Sam'l, 


‘triumphant, 





Waen a young lady goes to church to ex- 
hibit her new sealskin she might certainly be 
called sack-religious. 


Ar table (the master of the house, after 
turning a chicken over and over in every ag 
sible way): ‘‘How would you carve that 
bird?” “ Hot,” replied a guest. 


“Dm the deceased die under suspicious 
circumstances ?”’ ssked a coroner of a rural 
witness. “Naw, he didn’t, he died in the 
water, under the ice.”’ 


Ix 1986: “ James, just look at the register 
and tell me where it is fair weather this 
morning.” “It is very nice in Italy to-day, 
sir.’’ ‘* Well, get the Ariel ready. Have dinuer 
at seven sharp. Say I’ve gone to Venice.” 


“ Hor enough for you, Ponsonby?” ‘ Not 
very, dear boy.” ‘ You must ba a salaman- 
der.’’ “ Not at all. Why, there was ice in our 
yard this morning.” ‘Ice! Great Scott! 
How much?” “About ten pouuds. The 
ice-man bronght it.” 


On leaving the theatre Guilbollard goes into 
the cloak-room to get his topcoat. Your 
number!” asked the woman in charge. “ My 
number! Oh, just look in the pocket of my 
topeoat, I put it there for fear of losing it.” 


The ** North East Debating Society,” having 
dismissed the question, ‘‘ where does fire go 
to when it goes out?” have got a new and 
more exciting one up. ‘When a house is 
destroyed by fire, does it burn up, or does it 
burn down?” There will probably be a warm 
debate on this question. 


Samuen Suite was a servant on an ex- 
tenisve milk farm. One day Mrs. Jones, the 
farmer’s wife, went into the milk house and 
found Sam down on his kuees before a milk 
vat, skimming the cream off with his finger 


Sam'l!” she exclaimed, “I doa't like that.’’ 
‘* Ah, missus,” quoth Sam, rather diseconcer- 
ted, “‘ you don't know what's gsod for yo ur- 
self,” 


A Keeper in a handsome hunting-suit, was 
stalking through a wood, when he came upon 
a lovely young poetess who had gone out into 
the woods. to commune with nature: “Ah,” 
said she, “and you area real hunter?” “ Yes 
*m.”’? “And do you, as did the hunters of old, 
wind yourhorn?” ‘ Well, if you means, does 
I blow the froth off'n my beer, I does,” 


Wantep A Better Jupcr.—Willie Spiceman, 
a twelve-year-old tough, was before a police- 
justice the other day on a charge of larceny. 
‘“‘ Change of venu,” said Willie. The oath was 
administered, and Willie passed back. ‘‘He 
don’t know what a change of venu means, your 
Honour,” said an officer, ‘One of the bums 
in the pen put him up to it.” “Bring him 
back,” said the Court. So Willie was again 
led up. “Do you know what you want when 
you demand a change of venu?” asked the 
Court. ‘‘ Betcher life,” said Willie. “ What 
is it?” “I want to be tried by a better 
judge—that’s what!’ And Willie went off 


Worts tae Money. 


It is said that the wine-cup has occasionally 
circulated among the legislators, and some have 
even achieved celebrity by this convivial dispo- 
sition. Of one who has since achieved reputa- 
tion as a lawyer the following story circulated 
among his legislative friends: He attended a 
ball one evening, and in the course of the fes- 
tivities he became somewhat too joyous. See- 
ing this, one of his friends approached him, and 
advised .him to seek his room and bed. The 

oung lawyer said nothing, but with great so- 
emnity took a half a sovereign from his pocket 
and thrust it into the hand of his friend. 

‘‘ But I don’t want money!" sait the gentie- 
ey ; “I merely suggested that you go to 

“Take it, take it,” was the reply, in the 


Imacrnation is to love what gas isto the balloon 
—that which raises it from the earth, 
“Sn-n-n, child. Young peo should be 
silent when old people are talking.” “Then 
when shall young le talk, mamma? Old 
people are never silent.’’ 
Fiattrerinc Comprment.—* Have heard 
Miss X. sing since she returned from her gran 
tour?” “ Yes, in one or two concerts.” “ An1 
do you think she has improved?” ‘She i: 
much more agreeable tolisten to.” “ Howso?” 
“She sings fewer pieces than she used to do!” 
A BEAUTIFUL woman, with artificially heigkt- 
ened colour, once said to General. S——, 
“‘ How is it that, having obtained so much 
glory, you still seek for more?” “ Ah, 
madam,” he replied, with more force than 
politeness, ““how is it that you, who have so 
much beauty, should still put on paint?” 
Mrs. Yerger was in a bad humonr, her 
husband having gone to the club, and she gave 
her daughter a fearful tongue-lashing. Miss 
Yerger stood it fora good while, but at last she 
called out, ‘‘ Mother, for goodness sake, give 


‘yourself a rest. If you keep this up.much 


longer you won't have anything left for. ’pa 
when he comeshome.” ’ Ma instantly ceased. 


“Many, my dear,” said a doting husband to 
the lady that owned him, “ if I turn Mormon 
and marry another helpmate, she shall be a 
Mary, too, for your own. dear sake.” “Bo 
content with one Mary,” said the loving wife ; 
‘‘in my opinion another would be merely a 
super-new- Mary.” 

Hemorovs Brevrrrrs.—Bassale (to Gintop, 
abort to annihilate a hot Seotch): ‘“ Here, 
old man, I thought you told me you had sworn 
off on New Year'’s?”” Gintop (after hesitating 
suspiciously) : ‘I did, sure enough. But when 
I remembered to-day that New Year's fell on 
Friday, I made up my mind to recall it and 
wait unit] next year. Iwill never begin a great 
reform on an unlacky day.” 


Way Nor ?—A census taker called at a hous® 
one day when all the members of the family 
were out except an only son,a boy of about 
ten, who was required to answer the ques- 
tions put by the gatherer Of iacts. This he 
did satisfactorily until he was asked his 
mother’s birthplace, which he answered he 
did not know. “Not know where your 
mother was born!” exclaimed the man. 
“‘ Well, can’t you guess ?’’ “ Guess yourself!” 
quietly answered the boy. 


Mrs. Sippons had many compliments paid to 
her talents, and some of an unusual kind. The 
Bar of England, as well as that.of Scotland, 
presented her with a testimonial. But it is 
probable she was most pleased with the flatter- 
ing homage paid to her by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, who directed that the 
plan of Regent's Park should be altered, so 
that the view from her windows in Baker- 
street should not be interfered with. 


Sxe nas tHe Last Worp.—“ Oh, dear!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. F——, after vainly endeavouring 
to pour hot water out of the empty teakettle, 
“how did I forget to fill it, I wonder! I’m 
getting to be a perfect simpleton. I wish I did 
have a little common sense.” ‘* But my dear,’’ 
interrupted Fogg, ‘suppose you had. Do you 
think you’d know what to do with it?” “Do 
with it!” echoed Mrs, F——; ** many things. 
I might want to be married again, you know, 
and it might save me from making a fool of 
myself a second time.” 


Suz Knows Now!—“So you say you were 
once chased by-Indians when you were out 
West?” said Ethelinda to her bashful lover, 
George. ‘ Yes,” replied George, ‘‘ three of us 
were chased an entire day by a band of hos- 
tiles.” ‘‘ And you received no injury?” ‘' No. 
We got away from them; but it was a pretty 
tight squeeze.” “ A what?” “ A tight squeeze.” 
“What's that?” “ You don’t know what 2 
tight squeeze is? Well, er—that is to say—by 
Jove, you know—I—er—think it’s about time 





blandest of tones ; ‘‘ I've charged ten shillings 
for a good deal poorer advice than that,” f 


you did know! I—er—will give you an illus- 


-# tration,” And he did, 
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SOCIETY. 


Txz second Drawing Room of the season 
was a great success, and so was the ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone by Her Majesty 
of the new Examination Hall of the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Tue latter was, however, somewhat marred 
by an untoward incident. A man suddenly 
rushed into the road and threw a letter (a beg- 
ging letter) into the Queen's carriage. The 
man was arr , and there is no doubt he is 
only a harmless lunatic, and had no evil inten- 
tions. 

Her Magzsry left London on the 25th March 
for Windsor. The Court will probably stay 
there till the middle of April, when a move 
will be made to Osborne. 

Prrcess Lovist, who has been busying her- 
self with various charitable affairs, and has 
been. consequently running about in all 
weathers lately, caught a severe cold and 
had to keep her room, but the affection 


yielded to common remedies, and her Royal 


po gery is about again, and occupying her- 
self with the philanthropic movements, in 
which, like Princess Christian, she takes a 
particular interest, 

Tre University Club Ball at Edinburgh 
was, we learn, a — success, there being 
present upwards of 500 guests. Some of the 
dresses were exceedingly handsome, and the 
show of jewels was very splendid. Lady Grey 
was in black satin, with tunic of gold em- 
broidery ; Lady Leith Buchanan-wore black 
and some handsome jewels; Miss Scott in 
white tulle, with scarves of moiré, beautifully 
looped up with yellow tulips, tied by the 
stalks with long green grass; Miss Buchanan 
in white; Mrs. Metcalfe in grey satin, with 
panels of old brocade on a deep yellow ground, 
and loops of brown, gold, and grey velvet. 


Onz lady wore a oe of Oriental em. 
broidery, partly veiled by ascarf of old Greek 
lace crossing the front, and looped at one side 
of the striped gold and white train ; bodice of 
the some, and deep berthe and sleeves of 
Greek lace. A black tulle dress was very 
prettily arranged with a side panel and 
stomacher of yellow daffodils under a veil 
of the finest black tulle; real flowers, and a 
bouquet. 

A marrmce took place on the 18th March 
at St. Gabriel’s, Warwick-square, between 
Mr. C. Horace Reily, and Emmeline Julia, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Theodore 
and Lady Bouwens. 

The bride, who was given away by her 
brother, Major Bouwens, R.A., wore a dress 
of cream-colonred cashmere, embroidered 
with brown, over a brown velvet petticoat ; 
bonnet of Italian straw, with brown aigrette. 

Early in the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Reily 
left for Guildford, from whence they started 
“= : driving tour through the South of Eng- 
and. 

Tue last reception at the French Embassy 
was a delightful affair. Among the dresses 
may be mentioend that of the hostess, 
Madame Waddington, who looked well, being 
attired in black satin much trimmed with jet, 
with diamonds fastened on the bodice and in 
the hair, and a pearl necklace; the Duchess of 
Bedford wore black satin and jet, with 
diamond ornaments, and a white feather in 
the hair. Lady Ela Russell’s was a beau- 
tiful dress of palest pink broché velvet, 
trimmed with pink ribbons; the Countess of 
Cork was in black broché velvet and satin, 
trimmed with gold fringes, diamonds and a 
cluster of gold pompons in her hair; the 
Countess of Rosebery wore bodice and train 
of grey broché velvet in two shades, the pet- 
ticoat being of pale grey eatin. 

Tar Hon. G. Frrzroy, the heir fapparent to 
the earldom of Kinnoull, by the death of his 
brother, Viscount Dupplin, will take the 
courtesy title of Lord Hay,. 





STATISTICS. 


* Ratzuway Accrpents.—The Board of Trade 
has issued a retarn of the accidents and 
casualties reported as having occurred upon 
the railways in the United Kingdom during 
1885. The following table classifies the result : 
Passengers: From accidents to trains, rolling 
stock, permanent way, &c., 6 killed, 436 in- 
jured; by accidents from cther causes, 96 
killed, 693 injured; servants of companies or 
contractors : From accidents to trains, rolling 
stock, permanent way, &c., 13 killed, 81 in- 
jured ; by accidents from other causes, 438 
killed, 2,036 injured; persons passing over 
pallwas at level crossings, 58 killed, 21 
injured ; trespassers (including suicides), 305 
killed, 126 injured; other persons not coming 
in above classification, 41 killed, 74 injured. 
Total, 957 killed, 3,467 injured. The totals 
for the corresponding period in the preceding 
year were 1,134 killed, and 4,100 injured. 
Personal accidents occurring on railway pre- 
mises, but not on the permanent way or 
arising from the movements of trains, bring 
the totals to 997 persons killed, and 7,022 
injured, 





GEMS. 


Patz death beats with impartial foot at the 
hovels of the poor and turrets of kings. 

Tue smallest children are nearest Heaven, 
as the smallest planets are nearest the sun. 

Drvrrz love is a secret flower, which in its 
early buds is happiness and in its full bloom 
is heaven. 

Ira man has aright to be proud of any- 
thing it is a good action done as it ought to be 
without any base interest lurking at the 
bottom of it. 

Ler every man take care how he speaks 
and writes of honest people, and not set 
down at a venture the first thing that comes 
uppermost, 

Tue disesteem and contempt of others is 
inseparable from pride. It is hardly possible 
to overvalue ourselves but by undervaluing 
our neighbours. 

One of the saddest things about human 
nature is, that a man may guide others in the 
path of life without walking in it himself; 
that he may be a pilot and yet a castaway. 

WHENEVER you commend, add your reasons 
for doing so; it is this which distinguishes 
the approbation of a man of sense from the 
oer of sycophants, and admiration of 

ools. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Eee anp Corrzt.—There are various recipes 
for preparing and refining coffee ; the follow- 
ing is the best that has ever come under our 
view, and is available in all places. Procrre 

our coffee fresh roasted and not too brown, 
in the proportion of a quarter of a pound for 
three persons. Let it be Mocha, and grind it 
just before using. Put it in a basin, and 
break into it an egg, yelk, white, shell and all. 
Mix it up with a spoon to the consistency of 
mortar, place it with warm—not boiling— 
water in the coffee-pot, let it boil up and 
break three times, then stand a few minutes, 
and it will be as clear as amber, and the egg 
will give it a rich taste. 


A Srurrepv Lory or Murron.—Take the 
skin of a loin of mutton with the flap on; 
bone it neatly ; make a nice veal stuffing and 
fill the inside of the loin with it where the 
bones were removed; roll it up tight, skewer 
the flap, and tie twine round it to keep it 
firmly together; put the outside skin over it 
till nearly roasted, and then remove it that 
the mutton may brown. Serve with a nice 
gravy as for hare, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tux thoughtless man bridleth rot his 
tongue, he speaketh at random, and is en- 
tangled in the foolishness of his own words. ’ 

Tr to be true in heart and just in act are 
the first qualities necessary for the-elevation 
of humanity, if without themall else is worth- 
less, -intellectual culture cannot give what 
intellectual ‘culture does not reqnire or 
imply. You cultivate the plant which has 
already life; you will waste your labour in 
cultivating a stone. The moral life is the 
counterpart of the natural, alike mysterious 
in .its origin, and alike visible only in its 
effects. 

As a plain garment best:adorneth a beauti- 
ful woman, so a modest behaviour is the orna- 
ment of wisdom.. The speech of an honest 
man giveth lustre to truth; and the diflidence 
of his words excuseth his error. He relieth 
not on his owu wisdom; he weigheth the 
counsel of a friend, and receiveth the benefit 
thereof. He turneth away his ear from his 
own praise, and believeth it not; he is the 
last in discovering his own perfections. Yet 
as a veil added to beauty, so are his virtues 
set off by the shade miodesty casts upon 
them. 

Scepticism is not intellectual. only, ‘it is 
moral also—a chronic atrophy and disease of 
the whole soul. A man lives by believing 
something, not by debating and arguing about 
many things. Asad case for him when all 
he can manage to believe is something he can 
button in his pocket—something he can eat 
and digest. Lower than that he will not get. 
We call those ages in which he gets so low 
the mournfullest, sickliest and meanest of all 
ages. The world’s heart is palsied, sick; how 
can any limb of it be whole? Genuine act- 
ing ceases in all departments of the world’s 
works ; dexterous similitude of acting begins. 
The world’s wages are pocketed ; the world’s 
work is not done. Heroes have gone out; 
quacks have gome in. 

Wuat 1s Goop Brerptxc ?—Genuine good 
breeding is pews = a general walk in life 
which always avoids giving unnecessary pain, 
which sinks itself, and which is uniformly kind 
to all people. A factory girl in this sense may 
be, and often is, as well bred as a princess. 
The very height of good breeding is to be able 
to behave one’s self properly, and there are 
millions of hard-working matrons and maidens 
who can do that, and much more than that. 
The flowers and the fun, the frolics and the 
fairy-like abundance of enjoyment which 
wealth can purchase, are often, it may seem, 
unequally divided. But good breeding, the art 
of always being frank and yet dignified, of 
patient self-control, of thought for others, of 
kindness to all, isas general as the gift of a 
heart. A duchess, in the best sense of the 
term, is no more well-bred than a milkmaid, 
if the latter has a gentle mind and disposition. 

Taste Linen.—White damask is the correct 
table linen, cloth and napkins to match, with 
the gloss of satin on its shiny surface. The 
long-established, favourite old designs of snow- 
drop, fern, queen's household, &c., hold their 
own in this and are reproduced in less expen- 


sive fabrics. There are also some charming 


novelties in globes and blocks scattered over 
the surface, with wide bands for border, either 
with or without sprays, scrolls or the Greek 
pattern superimposed upon the band. The 
sunflower design, with seed sprinkled between 
the blossoms, is another novel device, and yet 
another has Arabic characters wrought on its 
snowy expanse. Lunch cloths are white, with 
coloured borders, buff, blue or red, and nap- 
kins come to match. Fine table linen is em- 
broidered with a long, narrow initial, or else 
with the monogram of the lady of the house, 
the preference of the moment being for the 
former. Doyleys are of linen, fringed on the 
edges and prettily embroidered in outline 
stitch with some quaint or artistic design, or 
else they match napkins and tablecloth. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. 8. T.—March 14, 1523, fell on Friday. 


8. C. F.—1, A Turkish coin of no value, on account 
of its lack of rarity. 2. Oaly pes able. 


©. R.—We know nothing of the preparation to which 
you refer. 


T. Y. B.—There are no public schools for the pur- 
pcse. 


C. H. B—Norecipe that we can recommend to re- 
move superfluous Let it alone. 


T. T.—The salary would depend upon your ability. 
Seck a diveation & your own vicinity. 


L. M.—To prevent pitting by smallpox, paint the 
face once or twice a day glycerine. 


Apprentice.— You can be compelled to stay, as the 
indentures can be redrawn. 


Maagic.—The marriage would be perfectly legal. We 
uppose the young lady was joking. 
M. M.— Mingle more in ecciety. It is only baebful- 
ness, and will soon wear cff. 


Henry F. G.—We can find no copper coin of the date 
given which corresponds with the one you describe. 


E, C.—We cannot vouch for the reliability of any 
firm. 


G. M.—Both coins are valueless, as they possess no 
rarity, and consequently are not sought after by col- 
lectors. 


N. C. Y.—Books devoted to the rafsing of poultry, 
cage-birds and pet animals, can be obtained of any good 
bookseller throughout the country. 


A. G.—The necessary outfit for colouring photcgraphs 
may be obtained from any dealer in artists’ materials, 
at prives varying according to completeness and quality. 


Cuas H.—Refer the matter to a mercantile sgency, 
be ote addresses may, in all probability, be y 
ob 


GRAPGRAPGRAPPLE,—Purchase the ballad from a local 
music dealer, as want of space will not permit of its 
production here. 


Bstry.—1. Each volume consists of twenty-six weekly 
numbers. 2. June 26, 1866, fellon a Tuesday ; Jan. 20, 
1342, on a Thursday. 


M. C. 8.—The gold coin is of no value to collectors 
or dealers, as it is to be found in all collections ; the 
same remarks apply to the silver one. 


O. Z.—The inauguration of the railway between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, in Russia, took place on Sept. 
1, 1851. 


G. H.—An advertisement in one of the diily papers 
of this city would perhaps elicit the desired informa- 
tion. 


Epitx.—Leave your hair alone; it is very pretty as 
it - We know of no permanent dye that is not in- 
jarious. 


R. C.—The ink can be got at any stationers. It is 
called blue-black writ!ng fluid, made by a well-known 
firm. 


Maty.—1. You probably mean consols, which would 
pay three per cent. Any stockbroker would transact 
the business for you. 2. It simply represents a great 
discoverer and his daughter. 


Auice F.—No particular style or make of paper is re- 
guired for manuscript intended for publication, the 
writer using his own judgment in the selection of 
writing materials. 


Constant ReADER.—We cannot undertake to hunt up 
obecure words occurring in the Bible, or other books 
but would suggest a thorough personal search by those 
asking such questions. 


Vv. T. Y.—1. Ask the lady in polite terms to kindly 
furnish you with the address of her sister. No set 
form of speech fs necessary. 2. Careful practice will 
improve both spelling and penmanship. 

Mrs. Marture C.—We earnestly hope that corres- 

ndents will refrain from ye J us to furnish ad- 

reases of any kind, our rules strictly forbid their in- 
sertion. 


F. M. F.—There is no known method of entirely 
preventing the growth of hair on the face. In order to 
keep your face in a presentable condition, either grow 
a full d or shave daily. 


M.—We can suggest no remedy by which the refrac- 
tory moustache may be made to assume a symmetrical 
appearance, if constant trimming, oiling, and shaping 
with the hands does not produce the desired result. 


T. R.—1. You are of that type of beauty known as 
the demi-blonde, being a shade too dark to be classed 
as a blonde and not dark enough to be a brunette, 2. 
Spelling slightly faulty, writing very good. 

C. S.—Ths addresses of the persons named are ur- 
known to us, and even though we were in possession of 
such, it is not at all likely that their publication would 
prove of interest to the readers of this column. 


D. F. H.—1. Get the mene framed, as that is the 
only way in which it can be properly preserved, and at 
the same time be kept onexhibition. 2, Bronze and 
bisque figures are the fashionable mantel ornaments of 
the present day. A handsome clock forms a most attrac- 


shop, and there arcertain the materials best adapted as 
wicdow hangings for your parlour. Bsaing uaacqusinted 
with ite size, shape, &c , it would be a rather difficult 
matter to give any trustworthy information regarding 
its decoration, . 


Letry.—1. Religious questions are never discussed in 
this column. 2. By dint of constant, painstaking 
p-actice, it is very probable that you may be in time be 
classed as an exp:rt penman. 

G R.—1, We know of no work devoted solely to the 
subj:ct of patriotism. 2. The Latin motto, Fortuna 
sequatur, meaning ‘‘ Let fortune follow,” would be a 
most appropriate one for a graduating class. 


Norma Jonxson.—l, The pr Leg inclosed in 
ed communication are not dect ble. Refer them 

ik to the author, who may, perhaps, give you a correct 
translation, 


F, T.—Place the whole matter in the hands of a first- 
class lawyer, who will advise you as to the best way to 
d in the search for the title, deeds, wills, &c., re- 

ting to the estate. 


A. B.—1. No recipe of practical value. 2. A good 
mucilage for Lousehold purposes may be made by mix- 
ing three ounces of gum-arabic aud three ounces of 
distilled vinegar with one ounce of white sugar. 


E. M. T.—Simple courtesy demanded that you, as the 
lady’s escort, should offer her your arm, which she 
would doublets have readily eccepted. I¢ was no time 
to stand on etiquette when walking on icy pavements. 


READER.—There are several persons in thia city bear- 
ing the name quoted, but none of them are ae in 
the grocery business in the street mention It 
would be a most difficult matter to trace the where- 
abouts of a man bearing such a comm n family name. 


HAPPY HOURS, 


The world is mate for every man 
A theatre of strife, 

Or field where he may gather in 
The harvests of this life. 

Its tril and care on heai and heart 
Full heavily shall weigh, 

§> grows to lighten, just as he 
Shall use the passing day. 


But when the light has disappeared, 
And evening cometh in, 

And darkve:s hashes turcugh the world 
The day’s perplexing din — 

If-he his doty unto a'l, 

ee A ie peace 

nigh er 

The fiuit of vict’ries won. . 


And im the circle of his homs, 
With wife and children by, 

No daily cares sball mar his joy, 
Or cloud his gladdened eye; 
While pure domestic bliss exerts 

Its sweet and sovereign powers, 
To fill the charming eventide 
With life’s most happy hours? 


W. B. D. 


P. P. F.—Invita thelady to rep ry you t> supper, 
and if she has a gentleman escort who has brought her 
to the bal!, and consequently is bound to attend her, 
she will inform you of the fact; if not, she should 
honour you by acceptiag the invitation. 


L, P. M—As the hair does not am>unt to an absolute 
disfigurement, we should advise you to let it alone, in- 
r of attempting to remove it by means of poisonous 
depilatory compounds or by the pain’ul prosees of 
plucking out separate hafr. 

Gomprion CuTe.—Shields intended to protect dresses 
from perspiration may be purchased at any drapers. 
These serve the purpose admirably, and do away with 
the necessity of using medicinal means for the check- 
ing of excessive perspiration. 


G. L. C.—Each number should cost one penny, whether 
ordered at this office or through a newsagency. 


R. L, M.—1, Hat bands with monograms worked on 
them are the most popular. 2. Spirits of ammonia 
will remove grease spots from any fabric. Use the 
ammonia nearly pure, and then lay white blotting 
paper over the spot and iron it lightly. 


H, V. T.—1. Castor oil and brandy will prevent the 
hair from falling out, if anything will. 2. No imme- 
diate remedy for general redness of the face. Trust to 
time to rid your complexion of its bloom, the loss of 
which you will then deploie. 


J. G—1. Our advice to your two young friends is to 
stay where they are for the present. They will not 
better their condition by wanderirg over strange lands. 
2. Apply in person or by letter co some one in the 
trade. 


Anya Appey.—The idea that papier maché makers 
are writing to purchase led tage stamps is a 
most erroneous one, but where it originated we are un- 
able to say. Rare issues of postage stamps are bought 
by stamp dealers and persons making private collections, 
Like coins, they are only wanted when in good con- 
dition. No list of foreign and domestic stamps bas 
been printed in this paper, for the reason that it would 
take up tco much valuable space to enumerate the 








tive and beautiful centre-plece. 2. Visitan upholsterer's 


hundreds of varieties. 


P. F, W.—The linos reading :— 

“You may bieak, you shat'er, the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will ba2g round it stil,” 
were written by the famous Thomas Moore, being found 

in the “ Irish es | $d 
“ Farewell, but whenever you welcome the hour.” 


Georce.— Toe Seven Champions of Christendom are 
8t. George, the patron saint of England ; St. Denis, of 
France ; St. James, of Spain; St. Authony, of Italy ; 
St. Andrew, of Scotland ; 8t. Patrick, of Ireland ; and 
na David, of Wales. They are often a.luded to by old 

ters. 


8. P.—Tho word ‘“‘lentiles” is mentioned in the 
llth verse of the 22ad chapter of II. Samuel. It ia 
applied to a species of pulses not unlike the 
g appearance. In Fgypt it is still a common 
article of fcod, beiog dressed like beans, or stewed 
with oil and garlic, and forming what is called “red 
pottage” in Gent sis xxv. 29-30, 


T. C, 8.—1. You might ask the lady verbally for per- 
missivn to her, although thereis no truer ~~ 2 
“it’s manners to wait tiil age asked.” It is very 
probable that if she desires to cultivate your acquain- 
am, on fa pinn agg VS. call aor house fee am be 
exten you. 2. Remarkably neat 
although it can be improved by a little practice. » 


C. T, B.—The manner of making an lian harp is 
as follows:—Of very thin ce iar, e, or other soft 
» make a box five or six inches deep, eeven or 
eight inches wide, ani of a length just equal to the 
width of the window in which tt is to be placed. Across 
the top, near each end, glue ast ip of wood one-half an 
inch high and one-fourth an inch thick, for bridges. 
Into the ends of the box insert wooden pins, like those 
gf a violin, to wiad the strings around—two pins in each 
end, Make a sound hole in the middle of top, and 
string the box with small catgut or blue viol'n-strivgs, 
fasterring one end of each to wooden pias spoken of 
above, carrying them over to the op_osite side, and 
securiog them tn a like maoner, In order to strengthen 
the ends of the box where the pins eater, glue a piece 
ol wood i1 the inside, Tune the strings ia harmony, 
aud place the box in the window. It is best to have 
four strings, busaharp with a siogile string is said to 
produce an exceedi- gly sweet melody of notes, which 
vary with the force of the wind. 


H. F. H.—1. The Isying cf the first successful 
A lantic cible was completed July 27, 1866. QOyrus 
W. Field, of New York, was chiefiy i in 
bringing this woaderful undertaking toa prepeerons 
izsue. Previous to this, a cable had been and 
landed in 1858, and greetings were exc! over it 
sween the Queen of England and the President of 
the United 8 ates, but the signals then ceased and the 
cable becawe useless. 2. Noted authorit'es state that 
the gtpstes originally came from India, a conclusion 
arrived at after a most searching investigation of their 
page by such famous gipsologists as Rudiger, Pott, 
Bishop Heber, Richardeon, Leland, Alter, x 
Pottinger, Hoyland, Danilowisz, Crofton, Smart, 
* Borrow, klosich, Graffunder and Pachmayer. 3. 
Your stomach needs a tonic, administered under the 
di on of a trustworthy physicimm. 4. Saturday, 
2, 1867. 5. Mount cy, a peak of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, reaching a height of 5,467 feet above 
the level of the se, is the loftiest natural elevation in 
the State of New York. ° 


. Amy.—The system by which Mr. Banting reduced bis 
weight has been described in previous numbers, but 
for tte accommodation of your-elf and others we re- 
print it. It his been tested by many persons, who 
claim that it is very efficacious, and at the same time 
does not injure the system in any way. For breakfast 
he took four or five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, 
broiled fish, bacon or cold meat of any kini except 
pork; a cup of tea, without milk or sugar; a 
small biscuit, or one ounce of dry toast. His dinner 
consisted of five or six ounces of any fish except salmon, 
any meat except pork, any vegetable except potato, 
one ounce of dry toast, avy kind of poultry or game, 
and two or th-ee glasses of good claret, shersy or 
Madeira—beer, porter cr ale beicg forbidden. For tea, 
two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, and a cup 
of tea without milk or sugar. For supper, three or 
four ounces of meat or fiah, similar to dinner, with a 
lass or two of c’aret. He states in his pamphlet that 
breakfasted between eight and nine o'clock, dined 
between ene and two, took his light tea between five 
and six, and supp.d at nine. Under this treatment he 
lost in little over a year forty--ix pounds in weight, 
— his girth about the waist was reduced 12} 
8. 
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